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SAND BLAST AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 


PANGBORN fet no ror or wane coos INVESTMENT 





Pe en wal at te oe 
ience, Capital and Facilities Unequal 


IT PAYS TO SAND-BLAST 


For It Always Improves the Product and Usually Reduces the Cost 














THE BLACKWOOD STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
STEEL CASTINGS OF QUALITY 
A. F.S. BLACKWOOD, President Springheld, Ohio GEORGE S. STAGE, Treasurer 


| ae Corporation. Hagerstown, Md. February 22nd, 1917 
(Attention Mr. J. C. Pangborn) 
Oe here have your letter of recent date with reference to the two (2) complete Room-Table Sand-Biast In 
a. which we furnished us, and we beg to inform you that they are giving us the very best satis- 
action in every w 


When we were ing the equipment for this new plant you will recall our having told you that we 
wend ravine of the very best so as to enable us to turn out high grade steel castings at the very 
possi 


Although the a of your ey was higher than the others we. nevertheless, a, satished from 
our —- and ‘laced the that there was even a still greater difference in the merit of the different 
we pl the business with you feeling that the “PANGBORN” Sand-Blasts would be 








(Part of the installation referred to) 


The efficiency of. everything pertaining - has proven to be exceedingly high and the 
cost of operation and maintenance unusually low. see way in which you exhaust the dust and illuminate 
the rooms makes the operating conditions ideal. The Arrester takes care of every particle of the dust and 
the om air trom the auster, which is being sent directly back into our Finishing Depart- 
ment, ectly clean. 

We os are more than pleased with inaing = wage ‘PANGBORN” equipment and with our dealings with 


you as a whole. tr 
THE VBLAC Woob STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
AB-y A. F. BLACK WOOD, President. 














Equipment of every type for every requirement 
DUSTLESS—-AUTOMATIC—-SELF-CONTAINED 
Literature for the asking. Representative thoroughly conversant 
will call and acquaint you fully without obligation. 


SAND-BLAST and ALLIED EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 





AGERSTOWN, MD 


SAND -BLAST SPECIALISTS 


DANGBORN 325 





“L-CC” Room Send-Blast 





“BG” Sand Separator 














ies P. O, Box 852 
“EA” Cabinet Sand-Blast “GB” Barrel Sand-Blast 
Advertisers’ Index, 170. Contents, 51. “‘Where-to-Buy,” 118, Engineering Directory, 152. Employment, 161. 
Opportunities, 163. Second Hand Machinery, 165. Fill-in and Contract Work, 168. 
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COMPANY 


Builders of 





By-Product Coke and Gas Ovens 
Benzol Recovery Plants 
Tar Distilling Plants 
Direct Process for Manufacture of 
Ammonium Sulphate 
Ammonia Stills 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


on the operation of 


By-Product Coke Plants and Auxiliaries 


| FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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War Buying Lifts Steel Market 


Government Purchases and Needs Now More Clearly Shown, Supply Fresh Price 





Impetus to Sold Up Mills—All Commercial Tonnage Waits on Federal Re- 
quirements—Pig Iron Quieter But Strong 


S THE nation is settling down to the grim 
A business of making war, the iron and steel 
industry is fitting more surely into the position 

of great dependence which it must fill in the conflict 
Government purchases and needs for military necessi- 
ties are more clearly defined. Sheet tonnage, includ- 
ing more than 1,000 tons from valley makers, has 
been purchased for campaign purposes by the war 
department and on some of this sharp price conces- 
sions up to $40 a ton, have been granted. An inquiry 
current for 1,500,000 one-pound shells for sub- 


1S 
marine defense.. The new government armor plate 
plant is estimated to require 23,000 tons, but this 
not this A federal plan to 
build steel merchant ships, in addition to the 1,000 
call for 


readjustments 


is to be wanted 


year. 
large steel 
of 
The indirect needs of war are no less 
the direct government 
Implement manufacturers, anticipating the increased 
demand for their products by reason of the movement 
for increased food supplies, are urging the mills for 
better bar deliveries and for additional tonnages. 
Sizeable lots of shell steel have been closed by manu- 
facturers with new government contracts. Some lead- 
ing mills are specifically recognizing the government’s 
precedence in the market on a broad scale. They are 
inserting a clause in all quotations, contracts and 
promises of delivery, to the effect that all deliveries 
are subject to the acts and demands of the national 
Makers are carefully analyzing all re 


wooden craft, will a tonnage 


and perhaps some present naval 
construction. 
than 


insistent requirements 


government 
quests for war material to determine whether they 
actually originate in government necessities in order 
that equitable distribution to the ordinary commercial 
trade may be preserved. 


The peak of finished steel prices 

Finished appears still distant. The minimum 
Steel quotations of 3.60c, Pittsburgh, on 
Advancing structural shapes, and 3.25c, Pitts- 


burgh, on steel bars now have been 
withdrawn by leading makers, and 4c and 3.50c have 
At Chicago, the leading producer 


been substituted 


90s 


has taken the unprecedented position that he has no 
prices and nothing to sell even on a nominal basis. 
Wire has been established $6 higher by action of the 
sar iron has been marked up. 
Sheets and tin plate are moving higher and the action 
of the former has been rapid. There is talk of an- 
other lift to steel rails. Sheet bars have been sold at 
$82.50, mill, to domestic consumers, and Canada is 
reported to have paid $90. Store schedules again have 


independent makers. 


been boosted generally. 

As transportation facilities have be- 
come more adequate, the movement 
of pig iron from furnaces to buyers’ 
plants is working back to the line of 
Makers’ stocks, after 
a more stationary condition while traffic troubles pre- 


Fifty-Dollar 
iron Quoted 


consumption. 
vailed, again are dwindling. The relation of current 
stocks to total consumption shows only a few days’ 
supply of unshipped metal for the entire country. 
Under fundamental the market re- 
mains exceedingly strong and buoyant. New business 
is not so active generally and some districts make a 
better showing in fresh tonnage than others. 
New buying is at the ratio of about one-third for this 
year to two-thirds for next. A Kokomo, Ind., steel- 
maker purchased 25,000 tons of basic. Cleveland dis- 
for 20,000 25,000 tons 
eastern low phosphorus buyers took about 15,000 tons. 


such conditions, 


sales 


to ; 


trict consumers closed 
The rise in prices is at a slower gate, except in special 
Scotch charcoal has had a spectacular ad- 
vance to $50, furnace, and plain Lake Superior char- 
coal is up $8 to $9. Alabama iron for this year was 


sold in the east at $32 to $33, Birmingham. 


grades. 


Scrap has reached such record levels 


that sentiment among dealers in 
Scrap ake , , 
2 some districts is more apprehensive. 
Uneasy Nothing of a concrete market char- 


acter, however, has occurred to pro- 
mote this uncertainty. The Canadian government has 
embargoed shipments of shell steel turnings to this 
country and this has caused irritation 
among consumers 


considerable 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Demonstrating Their Loyalty 


r i SHE true character of the many patriotic dem 
onstrations that are being given in the plants 
of the iron and steel and allied industries is 

revealed by the fact that these ceremonies largely are 

instigated, not by the officials of the companies, but by 
the shop men themselves. Another particularly pleas- 
ing commentary is that in practically every case the 
flags have been purchased by voluntary contributions. 

It is to be hoped from the fine spirit manifested by 

european 


these men, representing almost all the 
nationalities, that the altruistic motives which led 
the United States to declare war will tend to fuse 


the many sects and races into a pure alloy of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Certainly such demonstrations rep 
resenting a common cause should establish a closer 
bond between the employers and employes. 

criminal if the United States 


from England's 


It would be almost 
neglected the lesson to be drawn 
experience during the first year of the war 
the volunteer plan, thousands of men dropped their 
tools and left their machines to take up arms at the 
front. It was but before the govern 
ment realized that industrial armies are as necessary 
in winning victories as troops in the trenches. The 
American workman guided by the consequences of 
this great error and directed by their superiors are 
rush to the colors 


Un ler 


a short time 


not ‘emulating this precipitate 
That they are freely willing, however, to do their part in 
furtherance of the nation’s cause, whether in shop 
or field, is to be drawn from the enthusiastic manifes 
tations of loyalty which flag raisings and other patriotic 
demonstrations signify. 


Two Kinds of Hysteria 


ATIONAL emotions have been stirred to their 
N very depths by the momentous and swift 
events through which the country has been 
passing. Overhanging war, regarded for more than 
two years almost disinterestingly as a thing not of 
our own, as a reality, quickly has supplied the spur 
‘or an exhibition of intense and precipitate patriotism 
in every line of trade or industry. A convulsive senti- 
ment to put self or business, or both, at the disposal 
of the government has been predominant. In many 
cases apparently the question whether the greatest 
good to country might not be done merely by con- 
tinuing normal life seems to have been ignored 
Wars today are not wars on the battle line. They 
are war by a nation’s resources, effectively applied. 
The more nearly normal a nation can maintain its 
internal commercial organism, when waging war, the 
more powerful and resistless its attack should be, 


because its inherent material strength more fully can 


be realized. As Howard E. Coffin, of the advisory 
commission of the council of national defense, points 
out so well in his admirable adjuration to business 
men to keep their heads and their organizations on 
the job, prosperity is needed even more in war time 
than in peace, and few are permitted to fill the heroic 
“We need more business, not There 1s 
Indiscriminate economy would 


the throttle.” 


roles. less 


real danger in hysteria. 
be ruinous. Now is the 
Such an appeal to common sense, strikes home. It 


time to open 


is timely and most needed. 


The hysteria which Mr. Coffin would have the 
country guard against is that of overzealousness. It 
is a case of too much heart and not enough head, 


the result of a lack of a dispassionate contemplation 
\nother form far less complimentary 


of plain facts 
1s suggested by the 


to national composure or courage 
reported decision of a leading organization of raffroad 
supply men to suspend their annual summer conven- 


war. Such an 


tion at Atlantic City because of the 


construction and 
1 unenviable light 
talk of 


the eastern 


act admits of the most painful 


before 


puts this organization in a 


of the wild submarine 


the public. In view 


coast, 
lack 


part 


attacks or probable attacks on 
so far of the field of romance, it partakes of a 
of confidence nationally or individually on the 
of those making the decision which the membership 
of this association in justice to themselves, should 


take immediate steps to correct or dispell 


Iron Shortage Would Be Disastrous 


OR the first time in many months, blast fur 
F naces dependent upon the Connellsville regions 

of western Pennsylvania for fuel, received 100 
per cent of coke requirements the first three days 
of the week of April 15. The car supply for the 
entire week was estimated roughly at 
cent to 85 per cent, against 69 per cent the week 
It reflects creditably upon the railroads 
have been diverting an almost constantly 
the coke fields 


world war 


from 75 per 
previous 
that they 
increasing number of 
the United States entered the 

The car supply in the coke regions, 
not yet Although coke shipments now are 
much more satisfactory than previously, not enough 
fuel is being delivered to make it possible to blow in 
For instance, 51, 


cars to since 
however, is 


sufficient. 


additional blast furnace capacity. 
or 86 per cent, of the 59 blast furnaces of the Car 
negie Steel Co. now are blowing; 94.9 per cent of 
the Carnegie stacks will be placed on the active list 
just as soon as five additional furnaces can be sup- 
plied with fuel. Furthermore, the torch will be 
applied to several other steel works furnaces, if coke- 
makers can meet specifications for delivery. 
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Steel, it generally is believed, will be the deciding 
factor of the great war. Steel works interests liter- 
ally are pounding pig iron producers for metal. Blast 
furnace managers producing pig iron entering into 
the manufacture of munitions should not be compelled 
It is 
essential that shipments of iron ore, coke and lime 
stone be neither deferred or interrupted. Therefore 
the imperative railroad officials 
to meet traffic demands of pig iron producers. In 
present day parlance, they hold the first line trenches 


to worry about their supplies of raw material. 
obligation is on 


of our national defense. If pig iron producers are 
hampered, a shortage of metal may develop. This 
would make it impossible for the finishing mills to do 


their full duty to the country in a time of great stress 


Distribute the Burdens Evenly 


“The burden which will be imposed by the 
government upon corporations and upon indi- 
viduals no doubt will be very large. I am sure 
that no loyal citizen can object provided there is 
a fair and equitable distribution of the burden.” 
N THESE words Chairman E. H. 
I ing the stockholders at the recent annual meeting 

of the United States Steel 
both as an American patriot and as a practical business 
man. It would be well for congress, now preparing 
a plan of taxation, to take to heart the substance 
of. this declaration. It is, 
clusion that heavier burdens are to be placed upon 


Gary, address 


Corporation, spoke 


of course, a foregone con- 


the corporations of the country, as well as upon its 
citizens; and, as Judge Gary says, no “loyal citizen 
can object provided there is a fair and equitable 
distribution of the burden.” 

Grave danger to the economic and military life 
of the United States lies in an unjust taxation. It 
is extremely important, therefore, that congress use 
the highest discretion possible in adjusting levies with a 
view to making the burden light in every direction. Per- 
haps one of the greatest problems will be that of 
arranging a higher excess profits tax. Present indi- 
cations are that this tax will be increased to 25 per 
cent on all profits in excess of 8 per cent of the net 
capital less 8 per cent and the first $5,000 of profits. 
That tax is high in itself, yet it is low when com 
the 
Europe, particularly in England. 


profits taxes prevailing in 


To inordinately raise 


pared with excess 
the percentage of this form of taxation in this country 
under the plan of government by which it regulates 
prices at which it is buying material from steel manu- 
Further, undue 
that 


concrete 


facturers, etc., would be ruinous. 
the amount of 
would be this source. As a 


example, the ship builders limited to a profit of 10 


laid on 
from 


stress has been revenue 


netted 


per cent on government work may be cited. If the 
government does conclude to impose a tax of 25 per 
cent on all profits in excess of 8 per cent, less 8 per 
cent of the net capital and the first $5,000 of profits, 
it becomes plain that revenue from this source would 
be relatively small. The levy necessarily would be 25 
per cent on a great deal less than 2 per cent of the 
profits. The government, in consequence, is restrict- 
ing its own revenue sources by its system of limiting 
profits. Great corporations which have been paying 
substantial excess profits will be turning in but little 
by reason of such a system of taxation. The taxable 
returns from steel manufacturers on government sales 
of plates at 2.90c and shapes and bars at 2.50c un- 
doubtedly will be appreciably reduced. 

The point is that, while profits may be held down 
to a reasonable sum, the government must not cripple 
economic and industrial conditions and interfere with 
its own welfare by any taxation scheme. And in 
arranging an excess profits tax it must not, under 
its system of price regulation, depend too much on 
the revenue to be derived from that plant. 


Illinois Coal for Coke Ovens 
Illinois coal into the coke-making 


NTRY of 
industry through experiments by a by-products 


corporation in Chicago marks a distinct step in 
the development of the fuel industry in the west. 
Formerly it has been held that Illinois coals would not 
coke economically or gave too high ash and sulphur 
content. The spur of necessity in the railroad situa- 
tion last fall brought about a search for a coking coal 
and it was found. It has been used since the first of 
the year, not only by the company but by practically 
all the by-product coke makers in Illinois and In- 
Successful operation with practically no change 
in oven practice has been met by all. 


diana. 


The advantage in the change is not so much a 
matter of cost as of availability. Under present price 
conditions, the cost of the Illinois coal is not much 
different than that of the eastern The gain 
comes in the fact that the Illinois fuel can be deliv- 
ered at Chicago in 24 hours from the mine, though 
this schedule is not maintained unless necessity arises. 
this fuel makes western ovens less 
dependent on the east for fuel, though a portion of 
eastern coal. It is hoped further 
experiments may demonstrate the practicability of 
using higher proportions of Illinois fuel in the mix- 
tures. Charges of 100 per cent Illinois coal have been 
coked successfully and in as short a time as 12 hours, 


coal. 


Adoption of 


the mixture is 


but on account of variable sulphur content this prac- 
tice is not recommended commercially. Later, per- 
haps, experiments with washed coal will demonstrate 


the feasibility of removing the impurities 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago.) 


Quotations on leading products April 25, average for March, 1917, average for January, 1917, and average 


for April, 1916. 


Prices 

Apr. 25, 

1917. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh... $42.95 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 40.95 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 41.95 
No. 2, Fdy. pig iron, Chicago.. 41.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 49.25 
Malleable, Chicago ......... 41.00 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham... 35.00 
Southern. Ohio No.- 2, Ironton. 40.00 
Basic, eastern Pa yeu 40.00 
No. 2X Virginia, furnace.. 40.00 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 41.75 
Ferro mang., delivered... 400.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh. 80.00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh 80.00 
Open hearth sheet bars, Pitts.. 80.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. 80.00 
‘Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 3.50 
Steel bars, Chicago............. 3.54 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.:....... 3.909 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 3.50 


*Seaboard. 


Charcoal 


Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average prices Prices Average { 
Mar., Jan., April, Apr. 25 Mar Jan., Ap 
1917. 1917 1916 1917 191 191 191¢ 
$37.45 $35.95 $21.95 Iron bars, Chicago mil 2 ac $ 
32.85 30.95 19.20 Beams, Chicago 79 6 l 
36.55 31.95 19.45 Beams, Pittsburgh 4 3.46 
35.70 30.00 19.00 Beams, Philadelphia 4.40 17 ) 
37.55 33.75 19.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 4.5 4.20 , 57 67 
35.80 30.11 19.50 Tank plates, Chicago. 4.6 g 4 
28.00 23.00 15.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ] t 49 g 
36.00 30.00 18.50 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburg 6 4.56 
34.50 30.50 20.50 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pitts 6.04 1.70 4.12 
34.00 26.50 18.0¢ Sheets, galv., N 28, Pittsbure! 8.25 6.72 6.56 42 
37.25 30.50 20.75 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 16 4 
275.00 175.00* 175.00*° Connellsville fur. coke, cont 8 7.4 4 
67.00 60.00 45.00 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr 8 é 6.37 
67.00 60.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts g 4 18 
67.00 60.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa 3.7 é 17 
67.00 60.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, Cl g 2 1¢ 
3.21 2.975 2.50 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa ‘ » 2 3 
3.40 3.19 2.63 No. 1 wrought, Chicag ; 4.00 37 14.2 = 
3.509 3.159 2.559 Rerolling rails, Chicag« 7 F 
3.00 3.00 2.40 Car wheels, Chicago 4 31 19.7 x 
: 
(For Appitionat Parces See Pact 6 ? 
RT Rea TN ied PRLS es ¥ 


Iron First to Reach $50 


Spectacular Advance of $8 to $9 a Ton is Announced—Active Buying Con- 
tinues in Some Districts—Kokomo Buyer Takes 25,000 Tons of 
Basic—Variation in Southern Prices in East 


Chicago, April 24.—With all grades 
of pig iron advancing more rapidly 
than ever was known, a spectacular 
increase has been made on Lake Su- 
perior charcoal. A large interest 
quoting $50, furnace, for Scotch 
grades and $47.50 for plain, with $1.75 


18 


per ton freight to Chicago. Com- 
paratively little tonnage of charcoal 
remains unsold for 1917 delivery, and 
no-égales have yet been made for next 
year. Northern No. 2 foundry and 
malleable were advanced late last 
week to a basis of $41 to $42, fur- 
nace, for 1917 delivery. For first 


half of 1918 the quotation has been 
advanced to $37, furnace. Inquiry is 
strong, especially for first half and 
sales are being made steadily, some 
estimates being that fully three 
months’ production has been  con- 
tracted. The volume of sales is such 
that a further advance is likely within 
a few days. One factor which may 
assume some importance is the prob- 
ability of one or more stacks going 
out for relining during the present 
summer. Two or three are now run- 


ning on the ragged edge and loss of 
several thousand tons production will 
result from this cause. 





Most 
out 


of 
market 


makers southern 
the the 
year on account of being sold up and 
1918 
large in 


iron are 


of for present 


inquiries for 


One 


few will entertain 
; various 


tor reasons. 


terest has a quotation of $35, Bir- 
mingham, for 2.25 silicon and $35.50 
for 2.50 silicon to regular customers, 
subject to confirmation. Small ton- 
nages of prompt iron are being sold 


at $35. Birmingham, in this territory 


Most sales agents find it almost im- 
possible to place tonnage with their 
southern principals. 
Closes Big Basic Block 
Cincinnati, April 24—The Kokomo 
Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., has 


purchased 25,000 tons of basic for the 
last half and_ this 
to southern Ohio 

taken 2,500 tons 
foundry, and 2,500 
ginia iron, for the first half 


have 

Indiana 
of 

tons 


may 


An 


gone 
melter 
south- 
Vir- 
Buying 


Nas 
ern of 
is scattered and usually in small lots, 
without inquiry, but the aggregate is 
satisfactory. In dealers 
complain of scarcity of iron to sell 
Southern No. 2 foundry has again 
advanced for prompt shipment, being 
now quoted at $38, Birmingham. This 


most cases, 


(For complete prices see page 956.) 


last 
S34 to $35 for 
Ohio No. 2 


$40, Ironton basis, 


grade for quarter can be had 


at $35, 
halt 


is unchanged at 


and at the first 


Southern foundry 


tor this year, and $38 for the first 
half, including Ironton, O., and Ham 
ilton, O., makes. Southern Ohio sil 
very is quoted at $46, furnace, for 
this year and the first half, for 8 
per cent silico 


Metropolitan Market Quieter 


New York, April 24.—Pig i uy 
ing has falle: ff considerably and 
the market now again is quiet \ 
sale of 1,000 tons of 2X f first quar 
ter at $40, Buffalo, was ade this 
week to a consumer in this distri 
This is the first sale Buffal 
reported here at the new level { 
next year The American Locomo 
tive Co. has placed 3,000 tons 
foundry and 500 tons of 1Si oO 
delivery during the next six months 
to its plant at Montreal The Ameri 
can Locomotive C since has put 
out an inquiry for 2,000 tons of fou: 
dry for last half shipment to its Dun 
kirk, N. Y., plant A large propor 
tion of the current activity is reflected 
in basic. A New York state consun 
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er is reported to have 
considerable tonnage of basic for last 
half at $41, western New York fur- 
nace in addition to getting 6,000 tons 
$40, This 
continues to negotiate on ad- 
basic and also is in the mar- 
ket for a tonnage of malleable. A 
Phillipsdale, R. I., steelmaker 
3,000 to 5,000 tons of basic An 
ern Pennsylvania maker has sold 2,500 
$40, 
prompt shipment to Japan. The Cana- 
5,000 


de- 


purchased a 


in the valleys at furnace 
buyer 


ditional 


wants 
east 
furnace, for 


tons of basic at 


railroad is for 
for 12 
buyer alluded to 
tiken 1,200 
early shipment foundry and 2,500 tons 
the 
bought 
\ New 
market 
and 1X for 
A New York 
implement maker is 
1,000 


Pacific 
malleable 
The 

having 


dian out 


tons of months’ 
livery. last 
week as tons of 
remainder of the year is 
Foundry Co., 
Newark, N. J., 


consumer is in 


for the 


Central which 


for its plant. 


Jersey the 
900 


quarter shipment. 


for tons of 2 plain 
last 
state agricultural 
500 to 


half. 


inquiring for tons of 


foundry for first Further ex- 


port ‘inquiries are reported, including 
one for about 2,000 tons of standard 
bessemer for Italy A central Penn 
sylvania furnace during the week has 
sold a moderate tonnage of 2X at 
$45, furnace, for this year. Another 
central Pennsylvania maker which re- 
cently has been selling around $38.75 


to $39, furnace for 2X. for this year, 
now quotes $42, furnace, as minimum. 


Prices Show More Variation 


Philadelphia, April 23.—Active buy- 
ing of pig iron during the week has 
more variation in current quo- 
tations than for some time past, and 
some of the low prices which a week 
ago seemed practically to have disap- 


shown 


peared, still are being done. This 
applies particularly to first half of 
1918, for which there is active com- 
petition. Despite recent advances by 
some makers to $40 and $1, fur- 
nace, for No, 2X, for first half. of next 
year, numerous sales of small ton- 
nages continue to be made at $36, 


central Pennsylvania, and around $37, 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. One 
central Pennsylvania furnace has tak- 
en a fair tonnage of first half No. 2X 
at close to $35.50, furnace. Prices 
yn foundry for the year do not show 
much variation, and the minimum cons 
tinues $41, eastern Pennsylvania, or 
$41.50 to $42, delivered Philadelphia 
Basic for this consider- 
able spread, but has firmed up ma- 
terially and $40, eastern Pennsylvania 
with quo- 


year shows 


furnace, is the minimum, 
tations up to $43, furnace. Several 
fair-sized tonnages of basic and one 
large block, all for delivery this year, 
are pending. The John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., evidently 
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has taken no action on first half 
basic. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures has been the demand for large 
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blocks of standard low phosphorus, 


mostly first half. The leading makers 
of this grade have been quoting around 
$76 to $78, Philadelphia, uniformly 
for and next Business in 
standard low phosphorus entered dur- 
ing week excess of 
15,000 tons. Copper-bearing low phos- 
selling at $72 to $73, fur- 
this Developments in 
southern iron are interesting. At least 
two southern makers during the week 
several 


this year. 


the involves in 


phorus is 


nace, for year 


have taken an aggregate of 
& 


thousand tons third quarter and last 
half at $32 and $23, Birmingham, for 
No. 2. Included in this business is 
1500 tons for a Philadelphia district 
cast iron pipe maker, at $33, Birming- 
ham The Standard Cast Iron Pipe 


& Foundry Co. is in the market for 
5,000 tons of foundry for third quar- 


ter Several sales of Virginia iron 
for this year have been made at $40, 
furnace, for No. 2X and this figure 
continues the minimum. It is learned 
that just before the advance to $40, 
around April 14, several good sized 
tonnages for this year were takén 
at $37.50, furnace. Several small ton 
nages of malleable for this year are 
up and a tonnage was closed during 
the week around $43, delivered this 


district. 
Pig Iron Quiet in Valleys 
April 24 


Pittsburgh After an ac 


tive buying movement, featured by 
advancing prices, the pig iron mat 
ket is comparatively quiet Numer 
ous inquiries are pending for small 
tonnages of steelmaking and foundry 
grades No large orders have been 
placed this week. The Mesta Ma 
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chine Co. is in the market for 1,000 
tons of prompt bessemer. This grade 
is held at 2, valley, $2 above the 
price of basic. Foundry and mal- 
leable irons are quoted at $40 to $42 
for 1917 and 1918 delivery. They are 
active. Demand for pig iron is ex 
ceedingly heavy. Shipments are be- 
ing urged by nearly all melters. In- 
dications are that heavy demand will 


exist shortly for prompt slnpment. 


Buffalo Inquiry Increases 


Buffalo, April 24.—Furnaces of the 
Suffalo district report iron sales dur- 
ing the past week were light but the 


current inquiry for deliveries, near 
and remote, amounts to 15,000 to 20,- 
000 tons. Prices continue to hold 


at $40 to $45. There is little variation 
in the quotations as to deliveries and 
grade differentials are waived where 
producers are able to meet the needs 
of consumers. One large producer 
reports that it is out of the market. 
Another maker is holding to an abso- 
lute minimum of $45 for any grade 
of iron for delivery up to the end 
of first half and is rigidly confining 
all quotations on advance business 
to last half and not beyond (first 
half of next year. 

\ radiator company has taken 3,500 
malleable from a local 
ducer for last half delivery at $42. 


tons of pro- 


Buying Broadens at Cleveland 


Cleveland, April 24.—More active 
buying by consumers in local and 
northern Ohio territory, principally 
for delivery during the first half of 
1918, is in evidence. Sales of this 
kind during the week have totaled 
perhaps 20,000 to 25,000 tons. A mak- 


er of furnace castings with plants in 


Cleveland and other Ohio points, 
bought 3,000 to 4,000 tons for next 
year from a Virginia maker; the 
Ferro Foundry & Machine Co. closed 
on a 3,000-ton foundry inquiry «for 
this year; a Michigan car wheel 


maker took 1,200 tons at $42.85, val 
ley; a Mansfield implement manufac- 
turer bought 1,000 tons of No. 1 
this year and 2,500 tons for the 
first half of next year. A local maker 
pressed by regular customers to ac 
cept business for the first six months 
of next year booked about 5,000 tons 
at $40, for No. 2 foundry 
Sellers of Alabama irons have closed 
a good tonnage in this territory for 
first half of next year at $38, Cleve- 
land, or $34, Birmingham. Other 
southern sellers still are doing $33.50 
for next year, or $37.50, Cleveland, 
and up to $35, Birmingham, is asked 
makers. Small lots of No 

for shipment have 
sold to buyers at $42, 
and at $42 to 


tor 


furnace, 


by some 


2 foundry 


spot 
been local 


Cleveland furnace, 
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$42.50, valley. Some Michigan con- 
sumers have paid $43 for No. 2 foun- 
dry for last half. The Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co. is inquiring for 
1000 tons of last quarter and for 
2,000 tons of first quarter basic of 
special analysis. An eastern consumer 
bought an additional 3,000 tons of 
basic for shipment after July from 
a Mahoning valley maker at $40, fur- 
nace, making 6,000 tons in all. Some 
sellers not in the immediate Cleveland 
district still are quoting $38 to $40, 
furnace, for the first half of 1918. 


$33 Still Being Done 


Birmingham, Ala., April 24.—While 
the iron market in the south is strong, 
furnaces are not in position to sell for 
delivery this year. A few sales are 
being made for first half of 1918 
at $23 and for last quarter of this year 
at $35 for No. 2 foundry. Inquiries 
are numerous. Efforts to verify re- 
ports that one of the larger makers 
in this district had been selling at 
$32 have been unsuccessful. The Ala- 
bama Co., with two stacks in opera- 
tion, resumed selling for a few days 
having with- 
Iron 


announces 
Woodward 


and now 
drawn again. The 
Co. has a large tonnage of basic to de- 
liver and half of its output’ will be 
on that grade soon. Local consump- 
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tion is heavy. The railroad car situa- 
tion is less congested. When inven- 
tory is taken in the next week or two 
it is believed reductions will be shown 
in furnace stocks. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. has a furnace under 
going repairs. The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. again is making 
ferro-manganese at its No. 2 furnace 
The work of repairing 


Bessemer 


at Bessemer. 
the Little Belle furnace, at 
with a daily capacity of 70 to 100 tons 
has been started. As stated before 
special iron for the Ensley steel plant 
will be produced. 


Can’t Obtain Tonnage 


St. Louis, April 21.—Dealers report 
the market is entirely cleaned out of 
iron for shipment over the last half 
of this year. There been in- 
quiries for large tonnages, the bulk 
of which have been turned down be- 
cause of inability of dealers to secure 
them. The demand 


have 


the iron to fill 
from all classes of consumers contin- 
ues active, and virtually all foundries 
operating at ca- 


in this region are 


pacity Prices are strong, but ac- 


curate figures are difficult to obtain, 


owing to the wide spread between 
sales reported. A range of $38.40 to 
$40.40, however, would about cover 


most transactions 


English Ferro Ban Tightens 


Licenses Refused to Consumers Not Making English Steel 
—Spot Sales at $425—Ferro-Tungsten Active 


New York, April 24.—Several hun 
dred tons of 80 per cent English 
ferro-manganese have been sold during 
the week for delivery in first quarter 
of 1918, subject to license by the 
British authorities. The price, al- 
though not as high as that prevailing 
on domestic metal, is the highest 
at which British contract ferro-maf- 
ganese has been sold in months 
Further developments indicate that the 
restriction on exportss by the British 
ministry of munitions as reported by 
The Iron Trade Review last week 
is to be regularly applied. On the 
arrival of one consignment recently, 
the representative of the _ British 
maker was cabled by his principals 


that in accordance with instructions 
from the British ministry of muni- 
tions practically the entire tonnage 


must be delivered to a few steelmakers 
working on English steel contracts. 
At least two representatives of Brit- 
ish makers have been advised that 
the latter have found it impossible 
to obtain licenses for shipments to 
consumers not making steel for Great 
Britain. No further sales of spot 


ferro-manganese are reported but at 


least one or two spot carloads of 
British alloy still can be had at 


$400, 


A new inquiry for about 2,000 tons 


seaboard 

of future spiegeleisen for a domestic 
user is current, but no sales are 
reported. The price continues about 
$75, furnace, for the remainder of 
this year. 

Ferro-tungsten manufacturers booked 
heavily during the week, largely for fu 
ture, shipment to domestic consum 
ers. Export. sales 
merous, including 200 tons for Italy, 
100 tons and smaller 
Pending inquiry is large. The 
ket on 70 to 75 per cent lump ferro- 


have been nu 
» sacral 
several 
mar- 


tungsten in lots of 5 tons or more 
is $1.85 to $2, per pound, furnace; 
on powdered ferro-tungsten $1.95 to 
$2.10; and on pure tungsten powder 
at $2.10 to $2.20. Early advances are 
probable owing to the higher prices 
on tungsten concentrates after this 
month. The schedule announced by 
the Atolia Mining Co., the ‘eading 
producer of tungsten concentrates, 
effective May 1, is based on $20 per 


(For complete prices see page 956.) 
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unit of tungstic acid for 60 per cent 


ore and provides for penalties and 
premiums of 30c for each unit below 
or above 6O per cent The new 
schedule $14 for 49 
7 oon 

$2 


per cent; $17 for 5O per cent; 


figures out to 


for 60 per cent and $23 for 70 per 


cent concentrates. A heavy business 


in concentrates continues to be done 
around $17 to $18 per unit for of 
per cent Ferro-chromium is active 


A price of 20 cents per pound, fur 
nace, is quoted on 60 to 70 per cer 
with 4 to 6 per cent carbon conten! 
Higher ore prices expected soon may 
advance the metal. Producers of 
per cent ferro-silicon have more than 
they can do to take care of contract 


liably 


tad 


shipments. It is reported re 


that more power now is available 


at. Niagara Falls and that the output 
of the metal is increasing A good 
sized tonnage could be had for la 
quarter but no have been 
named During the 


about 5 tons was sold at 24c, per 


prices 


: | . 1 f 
week, a ot ol 


pound 
Domestic Ore at 85c 
New York, April 24 


furnace ore for 


-Domestic 
manganese prompt 
shipment has been sold to a con 
sumer in the Chicago district at 85c 


This lot, 


averagcs 


per unit, delivered. involy- 


ing several hundred tons, 
43 to 45 per cent \ lot of 
100 tons of 
ore, ranging around 45 per cent, and 


been 


about 
Costa Rica manganese 
expected to arrive shortly, has 
sold at &5c per unit 


Alloys Scarce; Prices Upward 


> 


Pittsburgh, April 23.—Eighty pet 
cent ferro-manganese is being held at 
$450, 
Confidence is expressed that the mar 
ket will touch $500 May |! 


Small lots have been sold at $425, de 


delivered, by several dealers 


betore 


livered. Spiegeleisen is firm at $75, 


furnace, for prompt and future deli 


v 
ery. Lower grades of bessemer ferro 
silicon are scarce. Eleven per cent is 
held at $62.50, furnace. The bulk of 
the output for second half has been 
sold 

$425 Paid for Domestic 


Cleveland, April 24.—A consumer in 
northern Ohio has purchased 100 tons 
of domestic ferro-manganese for early 
$425, delivered Up to 


seaboard, still is 


shipment at 
$500, being quoted 
on odd carloads. 
Chicago Ferro Now $450 
Chicago, April 24 


nese has been advanced $100 per ton 


Ferro-manga 


during the past week and is now 
quoted by the maker at $450 
per ton, furnace, for delivery to July 
1, and $400, furnace, for last half 
Comparatively little is now 


local 


available 


from this source. 


bra lee Se 
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Waiting to Sell or Quote 


Represents Situation on Steel Bars Among Western 


Makers—Hard Steel and Iron Bars Higher 


Conditions in 
are 
anything experienced within the recol- 


Chicago, 
the 


April 23. 


finished steel market unlike 


lection of present sales forces. Quo- 
tations, including 3.54c, Chicago, on 
steel bars, which have prevailed for 
some time on sales for delivery at 
mill convenience, no longer are in 
effect The leading interest, which 
has been selling for remote delivery 


until the present, now announces it 
All 
given” individual 


has no prices and nothing to sell. 


inquiries are being 


consideration and practically nothing 


is being booked. With its mills filled 
for the remainder of this year and 
for most of 1918, the wisdom of ac- 
cepting further obligations has been 


Independent makers have 
this 
The 
practically precludes further bookings 


of steel. All 


questrefed. 


been in position for some 


months. situation at present 


sellers are awaiting the 


action of the government. They ex 
pect large tonnages of various steel 
products will be required _ shortly 


which will be rolled in preference to 


other business now on the _ books. 
Hard steel bars rerolled from rails 
have been advanced to 3.50c, Chicago 
mill. The former quotation of 3.25c, 


mill, seems to have disappeared. De 
mand is strong, largely for reinforced 


concrete construction 

Foresee Big Implement Demand 
April 24 
of agriculturai 


Pittsburgh, Manufacturers 


implements, foresee 
farm maclinery 
extremely this 
war, are urging mills 
Many are 
additional for 


; 


shipment this year and some deman i 


ing that demand for 


will be 


heavy year on 


account of the 
for deliveries inquiries 


pending for tonnages 


exists for 1918 Although no formal 
changes in prices have been an 
nounced, not less than 3.50c for fu 
ture shipment is being named. This 
price is $3 a ton above the previous 
minimum Iron bars are being held 


at 3.75c. Inquiries are pending for 


1,500,000 1l-pound shells for subma- 


Bar makers also have 


quotations on 


chasers 
asked to 
various -sizes of rounds. 


rine 
been submit 
Sizeable ton- 
nages already have been purchased by 
the government 
New Business Small 

April 23.—The 
bar market is quiet as far as 
i although 


Philadelphia, steel 
actual 


{n- 


advanc- 


business is concerned, 


active Prices are 


Pittsburgh 


quiry is 


interest continues 


ing \ 





to quote 3.75c, Pittsburgh, but is tak- 
An Penn- 
has a 


ing no business. eastern 


sylvania mill minimum of 4c, 


Pittsburgh for shipment at conven- 


ience and is selling prompt at 4.25c, 
Pittsburgh, in small tonnages. 
Report $90 Was Paid 
Youngstown, April 24.—About 1,000 
tons of open hearth sheet bars are re- 
ported to have been sold to Canada 
at $90, valley, by a maker in this 
territory. The leading maker still 


is offering some third quarter besse- 
mer bars at $85; but these are con- 


fined largely to regular customers 
This manufacturer is not disposed to 
sell any open hearth material, and 
no bars at all for the last quarter of 
this year or any quarter next. Al- 
lotments of government orders are 
expected to be made in about two 


weeks ’roduction is being speeded 
up as rapidly as possible and is im- 
conditions 


proving Transportation 


are a little improved. 
Bar Demand Recedes 
York, April 24 


has quieted 


Demand for 
The 


ex- 


New 


steel bars down 


largest inquiries are coming from 


port since domestic consum- 


sources 
appreciating the necessity on the 
the 


requirements, 


crs, 


part ol mills to wait government 


are limiting their de 


mands to imperative needs. Several 


lots, involving around 100 tons or less, 


have been sold to domestic buyers 
at 3.75c, Pittsburgh, or 3.919c, New 
York; but this price now is excep 


tional and 4c, Pittsburgh, is the figure 
generally quoted 
one maker has adopted the policy of 
4.50c, Pittsburgh 


On export inquiries, 


quoting 
Expect Bar Shortage 


Buffalo, April 24.—Mills and agencies 


that deliveries on all business 


being booked held 


ject to preferential requirements of the 


report 


now are being sub- 


government and its needs. Inquiries 
have heavy from 
points of the dis 


become particularly 
various consuming 
trict and the belief prevails that a 
marked 


probable 


shortage of bar 
Prices are firm 
Foreign Buyers Seek Bars 


April 24 
slightly 


Bar iron has 
Where 


quotation, 


Chicago, 
advanced 3.25¢ 

the 
now being made as high as 
the 


their 


been 


has been prevailing 


' 
Saiecs are 
3.35, 


east 


Chicago mill. Consumers in 


apparently cannot supply 


(For complete prices see page 956.) 
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usual sources and are 
seeking iron here. A recent inquiry 
involved 2,000 tons. On these lots 
from 3.50c to 3.60c, Chicago mill, is 
asked. Considerable inquiry for ex- 
port iron is being received. A recent 
inquiry came from China, while Euro- 
pean countries also are seeking ma- 
terial Not much selling is be- 
ing done, as mills are already booked 


demands from 


here. 


well ahead 


Eastern Maker Advances 


New York, April 24—The leading 
eastern Pennsylvania maker of refined 
iron bars now is quoting 3.75c, Pitts- 
buegh, or 3.909c, Philadelphia, as a 
minimum, but has made good-sized 
Books have not yet been 
beyond July 1. Double re- 
fined bars are at 4.25c, Pittsburgh. 


sales at 4c. 
opened 
Hoops and Bands Nominal 


April 24 
bands 


Quotations 
nominal. 
withdrawn 
before 
have 
1917 
last 
basis, 


Pittsburgh, 


on hoops and are 
Most manufacturers 
from the 


Nov. l. 


yet 


have 
market for 
Makers of 
considered 

Books 
$1.35 a bundle, 
85c for 


delivery 
ties 
for 


cotton 
not prices 
were opened 


July 
1915. 


shipment. 
year at 


compared with 


Buy Shafting for Fuses 


Pittsburgh, April 23.—Rather heavy 
tonnages of cold rolled steel shafting 


are being used for the manufacture 
of fuses for the government. Details 
of such orders are not announced. 


Cold rolled steel shafting is command- 
ing from 15 to 5 per cent off the list, 


although most sellers are refusing to 
shade 10 per cent off the list. For 
less than carload lots, list price and 


above is being paid 


Ship Builders Buy Rivets 


Pittsburgh, April 23.—Ship building 
interests in the east and along the 
lakes are urging manufacturers of 


rivets for deliveries. Premium prices 
frequently are being paid for prompt 
shipment Agricultural implement 
makers are figuring in the market on 
an extensive scale, foreseeing the de- 
mand for 
result from the government's program 
food Nut 


makers ad- 


farm implements that will 
production. 
recent 


firmly eg§- 


of increased 
bolt 


vances in 


and report 


price have been 


tablished. 


Advance Bolts in East 


New York, April 24 jolt and nut 
prices recently were advanced 10 per 
cent. Leading eastern makers now 
are quoting 40 per cent off the list on 


machine bolts 
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Ship Plates Sell at 10c 
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Definite Transactions in East Closed on That Basis—Active 


Inquiry For Third and Fourth, Quarters 


Philadelphia, April 23. — Lloyds 
specification ship plates at 10c base, 
Pittsburgh, is an actuality through 
the sale by a leading eastern Penn- 


sylvania maker of a rather unimpor- 
tant tonnage at this figure during the 
week. Inquiries for ship plates in 
lots of 100 to 6,000 tons, for any ship- 
received each 
exceptions the 
them down. A 
proportion of the current in- 
quiry is for export. A new develop- 
ment is.a large volume of inquiry by 
boiler and tank shops throughout the 
country for contracts to be specified 
during the third and fourth quarters 
of this year, but so far as learned no 
prices have been given as the mills 
have not opened their books beyond 
July 1. No definite change in prices 
has been made quoting the 
mills are naming Yc higher 
than their official figures. Quotations 
are being made, however, only on 
such small tonnages -for selected de- 
livery as the mills can offer. Small 
quantities of tank plates have been 
sold here by a Pittsburgh maker at 
8c, . Pittsburgh. 


continue to be 
but with few 
are turning 


ment, 
day, 
mills 
large 


but in 
Yc to 


Tonnage Piles Up at Mill 


Pittsburgh, April 24.—Although the 
traffic situation has improved in some 
directions, it is worse in others. One 
manufacturer has more than 106,000 
tons of finished material awaiting 
the arrival of cars or motive power. 
Shipping schedules have been upset 
considerably by war demands ot the 
government. Steel plates continue to 
be offered at 4.50c by the Carnegie 
company for future delivery, but 7c 
and even’ above has been aid for 
prompt open hearth steel tank plates. 
On maker is asking 7.50c. The gov- 
ernment has not placed additional ton- 
nages recently for naval vessels. It 
is estimated. that pending inquiries for 
ship material involve more than 350,- 
000 tons. Specifications are described 
as heavy. 


Consumers Offer 10 Cents 


Chicago, April 24—In the practical 
absence of quotations on steel plates, 
the market is in a bad _ condition. 
Most makers of plates are sold ahead 
for many months and face an im- 
mense demand for both domestic and 
export tonnages with nothing to sell. 
Temptation is strong and 10 cents 


per pound has been offered freely by 





some consumers for certain grades 
of plates in the effort to obtain deliv- 
eries during the present year. 


Cash Needed 


By Government and Steel Corpora- 
tion Will Help Meet Want 
New York, April 25. (By wire.)— 
In connection with the decision of 


the Steel Corporation directors to 
subscribe to the new government 3 
per cent certificates and to pay in 


advance the Corporation’s income tax 
we are strong in cash, it was decided 
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for 1916, Judge Gary said: “The gov- 
ernment is in need of cash, and as 
to anticipate the income tax pay- 
ment.” Judge Gary said “the tendency 
of prices still is upward which is a 
condition that I personally do not 
desire to see prolonged.” In response 
to questions Judge Gary after 
the meeting that no requests had been 


said 


made for the sale of munition steel 
to foreign belligerents at the same 
low prices quoted the United States 


government. 


Will Melt Scrap 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Can- 


ton, O., has been licensed by the 
United States Steel Corporation to 
install a 2-ton electric furnace of 


the heroult type to melt cold 
for producing steel castings. 


scrap 


Munition Tonnage Closed 


By Manufacturer in Pittsburgh District—Sheet Bars Active 
and Sales at $82.50 and $90 Reported 


Pittsburgh, April 24.—Billets and 
sheet bars are held at $80, mill, by 
most sellers. A sheet manufacturer in 
western Pennsylvania is in the mar- 
ket for 3,000 tons of sheet bars for 
delivery the next three months. An- 
other sheet mill is negotiating for 
2,000 tons for second half. Both 
mills previously had covered estimated 


requirements. A munitions maker is 
reported to have closed for 10,000 
tons of 7 x 7-inch billets. Wire rods 
are held at $85 and above. Muck 


bar is quoted at $60, Pittsburgh. 
Export Inquiries Predominate 


New York, April 24.—Semi-finished 
steel continues in active demand and 
numerous large inquiries principally 
for blooms and billets are before the 
trade. Most of these are for export. 
The only sales of semi-finished ma- 
terial of late involve five 10 and 20- 
ton lots of open hearth shell discards 


selling at $85, mill, for ordinary 
open hearth steel and higher for 
steel of better quality. 


Strip Minimum Disappearing 


Pittsburgh, April 24—Scarcely any 
strip steel is being sold at 7c, base. 
Manufacturers generally are asking 
7.50c to 8c for delivery at their con- 
venience. Mills now are rolling ma- 
terial from billets costing from $5 
to $15 a ton above prices prevailing 
the first quarter of the year. 


Sheet Bars Sell at $82.50 


Cleveland, April 24.—Sheet bars con- 


tinue to bring higher prices. Fair 


(For complete prices see page 956.) 


have 
Penn- 


sized sales for 
been made at $82.50, 
sylvania mill, and further 
offered at that figure. An 
$90, mill, was declined 
of open hearth bars for 
cause the maker could not ship as 
desired. Local producers have with- 
drawn the price of $80, mill, and are 


May delivery 
western 
tonnage is 

offer of 
1,000 tons 


Canada be- 


on 


not quoting at present. Some con- 
sumers are offering $80 for third quar- 
ter bars. A small sale of standard 
open hearth billets for close by ship- 
ment was made at $85, Cleveland 
mill. Sales of discards are being 
made at $70 to $75, mill, for sound 
steel and of rerolled discards at $25 
to $40, mill. 


American Sheet Gets Land 


Formal papers have been filed at 
Lorain, O., transferring a tract of 
nearly 600 acres south of that city 
to the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co No official announcement has 
been made as to what construction 
purposes this tract will be devoted 
It is understood, however, the land 
will be held for future extensions 








Take Over Business 

The Pangborn Corporation, Hagers- 
town, Md., has purchased and taken 
over the sand blast business conduct- 
ed by Messrs. Elmer E. Perkins and 
George A. Cooley, Monadnock block, 
Chicago. ‘Mr. Cooley will join forces 
with the Pangborn Corporation while 
Mr. Perkins will continue in line 
of condensing driers and dry kilns. 


his 


























Government Buys Sheets 


Closes Over 1,000 Tons in Valleys and Other 
Lots—Gets Some Sharp Concessions 


Youngstown, 
ft the larger 
the war departme: 
than 1,000 
and blue anneal 
ing maker 


are to be 


soldiers’ 


equipment 
by the governm 
manufacturer’s 
cifications 
black and 
being paid. 


as possible, 


cede all 


ments of 


to the manufactur 
valley are 
night. It 


an extremely 


required; 


may come 
makers practically 


the market 


ing other 
material, 


as Oc to 


lack; aroun 


mal differential 
hearth materi 
sheets have 


to the effect 


for rush 


advised t 
supply 


from the 


regular cus 


ernment work.’ 


fact that 


manufacturers, 


times, has 


+ ] 7 
0 i¢ip on 


each is helping 


+1 1 

1¢ iargzest 
reports that 
‘ 1! \ 

uil 5 


8O and YO 


c and car 


provement 


Sheets Continue 


{ hicago, 
tinue str 
sales are 


, , 
~t makers 


No. 28 gage 


( hicago 


nealed at 6.1% 
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Gets Concessions 


purchased recently at as low 


Automobile Makers 


Embarsg 


to Conserve 
Through Increased Pack 


Food Supply 


s being made 


913 


more than. one-half in 1917 The 
combined output of the 12 tin plate 
plants of the country, according to 
the census of 1914, is 2,084,536,669 
pounds, or 20,845,366 boxes More 
than one-half of the tin plate used 
n this country, it was asserted, is 
used in manufacturing food containers 
The export of tin plate last year was 
5,200,000 boxes. The exports of tin 
plate have been increasing constantly 
and in 191@ were 516,000,000 pounds 
compared with 179,000,000 pounds in 
1915 The exports of tin, including 
tin cans and miscellaneous tin ware, 
have doubled during the last two 
years 

Senator Fernald pointed out that 
administration officials had conferred 
with British authorities in this coun 
try to have pig tin shipped direct 
to the Pacific coast from the Straits 
settlements instead of by way of 
English ports and the Atlantic coast 
The object, it was stated, was to 
avoid German submarines. The declara- 
tion was made that if a single ship 
ment of tin was destroyed the tin 
plate mills of this country would 


1ave to shut down temporarily 


Labor Agitation 


Continues in Tin Mills Despite War— 
Production Speeded Up 


Pittsburgh April 24.—Despite the 
urgent need of tin plate for war 
needs, the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers has 
een attempting to organize men in 
mills not directly identified with the 
union. One strike, called at the York 
ille, O., plant of the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Co., was ended this week 
Many tin plate mills are working 17 
turns a week, instead of the cus 
tomary 16 turns, to supply packers 
with cans Tremendous quantities of 
tinned goods are being purchased by 
he government For prompt. ship- 
ment, tin plate is selling at as high 
is $10.50, base The bulk of the ton 

ge for distribution the second half 
has been sold The Phillips Packing 

o., Eastor Md., is in the market 


for 10.000 base boxes 


Russia Makes More Iron 


Production in pig iron in Russia dur- 


ge the first seven months of 1917 


amounted to 2,252,600 tons compared to 
?212,300 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1915 The output of semi- 
nished iron and steel for the same 


period was 2,676,800 tons against 2,620,- 


00 tons for the corresponding period in 


, - ee — 
915, and of finished iron and steel . 


?092,400 tons respec- 
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Shapes Established Higher 


Larger Mills Now Quoting and Selling at 4c Pittsburgh—Armor 
Plate Plant to Take 23,000 Tons 


. 


Pittsburgh, April 24. — Structural 
shapes now are being held at 4c by 
leading makers for future delivery. 
Although the Carnegie Steel Co. has 
made no formal change in, price since 
the adoption of the 3.60c figure, yet 
it is not believed additional tonnages 
can be placed at less than 4c, base. 
Demand for structural material is 
heavy. Outbound shipments have 
fallen off appreciably this week. 


Large Tonnage for Armor Plant 


New York, April 24.—About 22,000 
tons of structural steel it is esti- 
mated will be required for the goy- 
ernment armor plate plant. The 
business probably will not be placed 
this year. The market on plain struc- 
tural shapes is quiet. In fact, there 
is less inquiry now than for some 
time past. Prices show an advancing 
tendency. One eastern Pennsylvania 
maker booked several small tonnages 
at 4.50c, Pittsburgh. Another eastern 
Pennsylvania mill continues to quote 
4.25¢ to 4.50c, Pittsburgh. The for- 
mer price applying to shipment at 
the mills’ convenience and the latter 
to preferred deliveries. Compara- 
tively few new structural lettings are 
reported. 


Holding 4.50¢ Minimum 


Philadelphia, April 23.—Business in 
plain structural shapes continues lim- 
ited by the capacity of the mills. On 
most business the minimum now is 
4.50c, Pittsburgh, for eastern Penn- 
sylvania makers, but these interests 
are accepting only small tonnages. 
Prospective buyers during the week 
have offered 5c, Pittsburgh, for large 
tonnages, but without obtaining them. 


Buyers Close at 4c 


Cleveland, April  24.—Considerable 
quantities of structural shapes have 
been closed by buyers in this terri- 
tory for delivery during the last quar- 
ter of this year and the first quarter 
of next at 4c, Pittsburgh. No diffi- 
culty is being met with in closing 
business at this figure. Bids are be- 
ing taken on 3,800 tons for the new 
Cleveland city auditorium. New fab- 
ricating inquiries of size are few. 


Structiral Buying Small 


Chicago, April 24.—Buying of struc- 
tural shapes in the west is only in 
small quantities. The largest contract 
announced during the past week in- 
volves 286 tons. Most structural busi- 


ness now is made up of numerous 
small lots to go into other than steel- 
frame structures. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Chemical plant enlargement, Isco Chemical 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 500 tons, general 
contract to John’ W. Cowper Co., Buffalo 

Plant addition, Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, 
175 tons General contract to John W 
Cowper Co., Buffalo. 

Bascule bridge at Tonawanda, N. Y., 800 
tons, to Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation 

Courthouse at Washington, 200 tons, to 
Barber & Ross 

Terminal sheds, Richmond, Va., 700 tons, 
to Virginia Bridge. & Iron Ci 

Bridges for Pennsylvania railroad 50 tons, 
to independent fabricators 


Apartment building at 25 East Delaware 
I 


Seek Rails 
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Place, Chicago, Ill, for Axel Johnson, 332 
tons, “to reinforced concrete. 
Government gun shop, Washington, 4,150 
tons, to American Bridge Co 


Beam and girder spans at Omaha, Neb., for 
Missouri: Pacific Railway Co., 286 tons, to 
American Bridge Co 

Branch house at Boston, Mass., for Armour 
& Co., 255 tons 

Steel work for addition to building and 
conveyors at Cherryvale, Kans., for Edgar 


Zinc Co., 165 tons, to American Bridge ‘ 
Building at Sioux City, Ia., for S. S. Kresg« 


Co., 113 tons, to Christopher-Simpsor Iron 
Works 
Steel frame dock office and steel walks con 
cting with No. 1 ore dock at Two Harbors, 
Minn., for Duluth & Iron Range Ra vad 
Co., 100 tons, to American Bridge Co 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Inspection sheds for Public Service ( 
mission of New York, 2,300 tons, 


ing taken 


Auditorium for the city of Cleveland »Bt 
tons; bids to be taken May 8 

Office building, 35-39 Broadway, New York, 
for Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 1,400 
to 1,800 tons; project temporarily abandone 


For Trenches 


French to Build Many Hundreds of Miles Additional of Portable 
Tracks—1919 Rail Contracting Discouraged 


New York, April 24.—An inquiry for 
21,000 tons of 19 to 20-pound rails, 
and from 2,000 to 3,000 tons of light 
plates for the steel ties required has 
been issued by the French govern- 
ment. This material is wanted for 
700 miles additional of portable track 
construction behind the trenches, for 
which various orders have been placed 
with American manufacturers in th 
past. A manufacturer in the Cleve 
land district recently bought 4,000 
tons of light rails from the Illinois 
Steel Co. for work of this kind 

The Union railroad, Pittsburgh, has 
placed 250 hopper cars each with 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. and the 
Ralston Steel Car Co. The Ralston 
company has an order for 25 gon 
dolas for the Lorain Steel Co. rhe 
Solvay Process Co. placed 20 hop- 
pers with the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
The Duluth & Iron Range will build 
10 refrigerator cars in its own shops. 
The Lake Milling & Smelting Co. 
has let five hoppers to the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Co. The Na- 
tional Tube Co.-is in the market for 
190 hoppers, 250 gondolas and 37 
flat cars. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Co. has ordered seven loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works The American Locomotive 
Co. has taken 25 locomotives from 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
railway. 

Prices on track supplies and equip- 
ment have been advanced \ leading 
eastern Pennsylvania maker now is 


(For complete prices see page 956.) 


quoting splice bars at 3c to 3.50c, 
Pittsburgh, and tie plates at 3.25c to 
c, Pittsburgh. Quotations on frogs 


3.75 
and switches have been advanced 
about 20 per cent. In numerous 
cases sales are reported at higher 
than these figures. 

1919 Rail Buying Discouraged 

Chicago, April 24.—Inquiry for 
standard rails for 1919 delivery con 
tinues to be entertained, but it has 
not yet reached the point of a gen 
eral buying movement. The local rail 
maker doubts the wisdom of selling 
so far in advance with so many fac- 
tors of uncertainty and buying has 
been discouraged. Considerable ton 
nages have been placed for 1919 de- 
livery, but little is being done at 
present. There is some belief that 
the present prices, $38 for standard 
bessemer and $40 for standard open 
hearth rails, may be advanced in the 
early future. Standard steel rails are 
being sold at $10 per ton higher than 
at the beginning of the war, but are 
sfill the cheapest finished steel prod- 
uct in the entire list. Some rail buy- 
ing for the last quarter of 1918 con 
tinues, the Union Pacific having 
placed 30,000 tons and the Michigan 
Central 5,000 tons with the Illinois 
Steel Co. for that delivery. 

Little inquiry for railroad equip 
ment except for passenger cars now 
is current. Prices are high and de- 
liveries slow and railroads apparently 
are waiting until conditions are more 


favorable for buying. 
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Stir Caution 


Unprecedented Levels of Scrap at Chicago Looked Upon 
by Dealers With Doubt—Prices Still Rising 


Chicago, April 24.—Consistent ad- 
vances have marked the iron and 
steel scfap market in Chicago until 
prices now are at a level never before 
reached in the memory of present 
dealers. Although no signs of weak- 
ness have appeared, the situation is 
regarded as dangerous and most deal- 
ers are operating cautiously. Buying 
is being done almost entirely by 
consumers, although no large _ ton- 


nages are being closed. With general 


somewhat uncertain, there 
talk 
break, 


advances in 


conditions 
dealers of a 
the other 
pig iron 
products 
give strength to the situation. A total 
of about 11,000 tons of railroad scrap 
has been offered within the past few 


1s some 


among 


possible but on 


hand steady 


and other iron and steel 


days This is more than railroads 
have been offering recently, but is 
not as much as might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Lists 
about to be closed include the fol- 
lowing Rock Island railroad, 23,300 
tons: Santa Fe railroad, 2,400 tons; 
Northern Pacific railroad, 1,860 tons, 
including 1,500 tons of No. 1 steel 
rails; George W. Jennings, 1,630 tons; 
Burlington railroad, 1,750 tons, and 


the St. Louis Southwestern railroad, 
600 tons 
Steel Scrap Lower 
New York, April 24—Steel scrap 
in this district has declined about 75 
cents during the week, due to the 
sagging market at Pittsburgh in con 


lack: of 
now is quoted 
New York 


are un 


junction with the buying in 


the east No. 1 


. 
at $22 to $23 


steel 


a gross ton, 


Prices on other descriptions 


changed The foundry - grades are 
. | 
good 


buying 


trong 


s demand, with in 


and in 
that 


scrap is 


dications will continue 


Wrought 


a scarcity in 


moving well and 


these grades is respon 


sible for the strong tone which pre 


vails 

Local Buying Lifts Prices 
April 
p in this district for 


fallen off 


Philadelphia, Demand for 
steel ship 


ment to Pittsburgh has 


melting 
guard rail 
$24.50 to 


about 50 


conditions. No 1 heavy 
steel and frog swi and 


now are quoted at 


$25.50, a decline of cents 
A large part of the 


| 
involved 


a week ago 


buying has railroad 


wrought scrap or its substitutes. Low 


well as 
selling 
well as 


phosphorus steel, however, as 
the grades also 
The current demand, as 
fact that grades of 
have been lagging behind the general 
market, has resulted in material ad- 
vances. Railroad wrought is quoted 
$4 higher, low phosphorus steel and 
steel shafting $3, malleable $1.50, No. 
1 heavy cast $2, bundled sheets $1.25, 
old car wheels and wrought pipe $1, 
and stove plate and No, |! 


foundry are 
well. 
the 


some late 


forge 50 


cents higher. 


Outside Dealers Underbid 
Cleveland, April 24.—Sellers in oth- 


getting 
normally 


business in 
this 


er districts are 


scrap which comes to 





Foundry Scrap and Pig 
Iron Vary Widely 


made as to the 
of machinery cast 
scrap and No. 2 foundry pig iron 
has developed that the latter us 
ually commands from $2 to $8 per 
from $2 


Inquiry recently 
relative prices 


ton and more generally 
to $3 more than the used metal 
One exception to this rule was 


provided by the year 1907. In 
the earlier half of that year, scrap 
price, under extraordinary demand, 
practically equalled in price that 
of virgin iron in certain districts 


Men experienced in the long hand- 











ling of old material say that 
scrap, particularly machinery cast, 
follows precedent less than those 
of any other iron and steel com 
modity 
territory. Cleveland dealers are being 
underbid by outside dealers par- 
ticularly those shipping over the 
Nickel Plate road Large consum 
ers in this district are making con 
siderable purchases, especially of 
heavy melting steel, at below the 


quotation offered by Cleveland deal 


ers Business with local dealers is 


rather dull. Heavy melting steel is 


fairly strong at $28 to $28.50; other 


grades are correspondingly strong 
untested. 


but most of them are 


Cincinnati, 


April 2 
vances have taker place 1 
and steel scrap market All grades 
have been advanced from SO cents to 
$1 per ton. Demand continues good 
for steel scrap and dealers could sell 


a heavy tonnage of this grade 1! 


could secure shipping accommoda 
tions from the railroads, as it is pur- 
chased largely by users outside f 
this city Some dealers are airaid 
(For ci mpl te prices see page 956. ) 


915 


that the market is advancing too rap- 


idly and are inclined to be a little 
slow in buying at present prices. 
Bundled sheet scrap is quoted from 
$16.50 to $17 per gross ton, and 
No. 1 machine cast from $77.75 to 
$28.25 per net ton. Heavy melting 
scrap is given from $24.50 to $25.50 
per gross ton, Cincinnati. 


Scrap Prices Again Rise 


Pittsburgh, April 23.—After a brief 
lull, iron and steel scrap again is ac- 
tive. Although the heavier 
melters have the market 
in the last fortnight, general demand 
is large. Heavy melting steel now is 
held at $29 and above. Low phosphorus 
billet and bloom crops are command- 
ing $35 a ton and Some de- 
mand for eastern 


none of 
figured in 


above. 
exists shipment to 


territory. 


Canada Embargoes Scrap 


Buffalo, April 24.—An embargo on 
all steel shell turnings to the United 
States was declared April 21 by the 


Canadian government. American con- 


sumers have been purchasing large 
tonnages in the Dominion market and 
have unfilled contracts calling for 
heavy quantities During the past 


year the Canadian government placed 


an embargo on the shipment to this 
side of the border of heavy shell 
crop ends 

It is believed American mills pro 
ducing shell steel for Canada and 
using large tonnages of shell turn 
ings, will make-a demand through 
the federal government that the turn- 
ings and crop ends from the steel 
shipped into Canada be returned to 
them. The statement is made that 


shell 


plants is in ex 


the production of turnings by 


Canadian munitions 


the home consumption, and 


cess of 


that a similar embargo last year was 
lifted when it was found Canadian 
users could not absorb the tonnage 


on hand 

Can- 
adian prices on shell turnings to drop 
the Amer 
embargo is 


Last year’s embargo caused 


$5 and $6 below 


latest 


ton 


The 


up a degree of 


per 
ican market 
resentment 
cut off 


classes of 


stirring 


where shipment has been 


Demand is strong for all 
prices The in- 


wheels No. 1 


scrap, is active 


scrap with advancing 


quiry for old car rail- 


road wrought, and cast 


All these grades have advanced 


Car Shortage Holds Market Down 
April 


marks iron and steel scrap. 


ot Louis, 


21.—Strength still 
Consum- 


ers have large tonnages under con- 
tract, but cannot obtain deliveries, 
. vy’ 
owing to the car situation. The rail 
roads do not appear to be able to 


move material freely, because of car 


and labor shortages All transactions 
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for immediate requirements, as 
dealers and 
the . future 
country scrap continue extremely light 
and railroad offerings also are negligi 
ble. 
2,850 


are 


both consumers are cau 


tious as to Receipts of 


The Burlington last week offered 
the ( Belt 600 


oTtton tons, 


tons, 


and the New Orleans and Northwest 
ern 200 tons 


Dealers Are Apprehensive 


Birmingham, April 24.—Scrap deal 
ers are busy in the south, the de- 
mand continues active. There is, how 
ever, some apprehension on the part 
of the dealers that there may be a 
sudden termination of the activity 
and a general decline before man) 
days. One of the large dealers in 
scrap tells of offering a lot of stov 
plate to a consumer in Chattanooga 
Tenn. The offer was declined \ 
little later the consumer wired for 
all the stove plate possible but could 
not be accommodated at the price 
previously quoted Practically all 
scrap is in demand, but some con 
sumers are holding off hoping for 
lower prices. Material advances hav: 
taken place during the last four weeks 
and if this keeps up quotations soon 


the highest ever seen her 


Coke Recedes 


Car Supply Improves—20,000 
Tons Furnace Fuel Closed 


will be 


As 


Pittsburgh, April 24.—Prices of Con 
nelisville coke for spot shipment 
receded slightly, as the 
decided improvement in the traffic sit- 


have 


result of a 


uation. The car supply last week 
was estimated at 83 per cent, as 
against 69 per cent for the week 
previous. The supply this week has 


dropped from 80 per eent on Monday 


to 60 per cent today, but. prospects 
for the remainder of the week are 
bright. Operators experienced some 
dificulty in loading cars early last 


week, on account of the scarcity of 
caused by a 
furnace coke is 
to $8, ovens; 


Russian 
selling at $7.50 


offers at $7 


labor holiday 
Spot 


reports of 


are heard. A consumer has closed 
for 20,000 tons of furnace coke for 
second half at $8 Chat hgure ap 


ract mar 
coke 1s sell 


above 


pears to represent the con 
ket. Seventy-two 
ing at $9.50 
prompt and at about $9 for future 
delivery. Production of coke the 
week April 14 373,214 


379,029 tons the 


hour 


and 


ending was 
tons, compared with 
week before, 


nelisville Courier. 


according to 


Close Foundry Contracts 


Philadelphia, April 23.—Considerable 
further contract coke for the 


year beginning July 1 has been booked 


foundry 
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$8.50, Con 


price is 


around 
This 


dificult to do now. 


in this district at 


nellsville ovens more 
however, as the 
makers for 


are not more usi 
(on 
coke $9. 
quoted spot 


at $10, 


cager 
several tonnages of futur 


Connellsville ovens, was 


coke has sold 
coke has 


foundry 
furnacs 


ovens 


pe ft 


been sold here at $8, ovens 


South America Buys Coke 
New York, April 24—The Ar: 


an Locomotive Co. is in the market 
for 30 cars of 
last half delivery to 


The only business of 


boaked recently in this district cot 
prises 5,000 to 6,000 tons of f dry 
coke for shipment over the rema 
der of the vear to the west as 
South America 


Old Plants Are Resuming 


Birmingha \la April 24 Che 
coke situatio the souther: I 
tory is easier as to product u 
the quotations are changing littl re 
Gul states SS . 4 will ge 
450 500 ns cok daily 
ts by-p plat now pera 

il | he Sloss-Shetheld Steel Ww 
Ir ( uring the « ing I 
vill start s 288 ee hive ver 
he city ¢ Birmingham with an 
put more than 15,000 tons monthly 
Both of these companies have cel 
buying cok¢ In additios the Ten 
nessee Cc al, It n & Ra Ire ad ( 
ibout to start yperations at A nun 
( ot ts old bee hive vens I 
years considcere 1 sole es 
pla ts ivé et p n shayj 
luce Furnace coke is qu as g 
is \ 1¢ pur is Ss « a 
egular cus r while undry coke 
s sellir g readily etween S10 ar 
$12.50, with as ccasional sale 
ca lot at $15 
Market is Uncertain 

Cincinnati, April 23——The col 
ket is unchanged, but uncertair I 
queers are ( Stantly ( mf il £ ( 
scarcity of labor and railroad equi 

t, and melters are cla g 
5 pments Id contracts i 
irge numbe cases yers a 
I receiving sufficient shipments 
neet requirements saies if s S 
ict are all of foundry cok whi 
$s quote tre $7 to $9 v ; 
contract delivery if | $10 
$12 vens, f rompt s é 
Deliveries and Prices Ease 

> Louis \prt 21 Che ae ana 
or coke in this market and the region 
surrounding is oad and active it 
her has been a easier trend 
prices, due to a loosening up in the 
car situation and freer movement from 

For mplete prices see pa 956 
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eastern ovens. Deliveries on contracts 
last week were better than for sev 
eral months, and while still much be 
low normal, aroused hopes for per 
manent improvement. Prices tor Cor 
nellsville and Virgir 72-hour foundry 
coke range from $10.50 to $12 

. . 
Independents Lead 
For First Time in Putting Wire on 
$6 Higher Basis 

Pittsburgh, April 24.—Sales wire 
products have been e ( sis 
of $3.50 a keg r nails $6 a tor 
ibove the nominal pric the Amer 
ican Steel & Wire Co iker 
is made no formal changes quota 
tion since March 5. For j{ wire 
4c has been quoted It appears tha 
the independents ha fected at 
1dvance or t] rst many 
years Little tor oe S 9 ffered 
y wiremakers tl I : dis 
trict. Most mills | ( ~ 
n hand ntain pres erati! 
ites well to the thir rte Ch 
\merica pa S £ 
nnages to th ve Va 
purposes 
Wire Demand Huge 
( ‘ April 24 | 
{ ent makers “ 
if 9 es 
er quotations of 3.15 . , 
pla WW i 1 , Is 
However these g largely 
' nal is pract 1] 9 < 
eing take Impe g nt 
‘ ; tail 
hg re ry \ ats wire 
"re 
I KCTS ’ 
her purposes apparently f 
mporta port mn 
l sually heavy - ng 
‘ Th le ike ~ 
unable to tak« irtl t 
7 } . 
x 
ry Rom« Me ul Iror Mill, 
R é y is é ate 
1 e na R See 
Mille 1 9 wae ide 
‘ 1 1s ’ 
at oOo! ack I ve in 
c $ facil - t ac 
hollow is en 
ingé é anag 
“‘hefts of dynamite { al min 
stores west P syli a have 
ccurré Ww $ al g f 
quency since eclat war 
t at the I ‘ ~ » > ‘ at T 
ee Low 1 s, has issued a 
wart ig t gz anies to pro 
vide more ade jua té f 
P xplosives 
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Further Advances 


Being Made in Warehouse Products 
in Various Districts 
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War 


Cast 


Iron Pipe by Altitude of 
Prevailing Prices 


Present 


ig April 24 unpre 
d prices | cast iron pipe 
rought a 1 condition where 
q portance is being 
ed in western territory Mu 
uuthorities apparently feel 
annot afford to pay present 
und are staying out of the 
SOTTI cases bids are be 
ect whe the figures come 
spectior The city of Win 
rejected ds recently on 5,000 
t large pipe, preferring to wait 
n the ssibility of obtaiming 
gure Salt Lake City has let 
act f 400 . 
Raises His Schedule 
York April 24 One of the 
makers cast iron pipe last 
lvanced its prices to the basis 
New York, for 6-inch class 
and $58.50 New York, for 
class | This level since has 
general I mnly public let 


mportance comprises a 
a bids 


on 


pened April 27 
4 1¢ brisk, but 
pai ‘ + all tonnages 


Augments Tube Demand 
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ufacturers have 
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king on gov 
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ide oil have 
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England Now Needs American Rods 


Consumers Petition Government to Provide Ships to Bring Steel Now Lying 
on New York Docks—Pig Iron Makers Want Better Returns— 
Wrought Scrap Prices Fixed —Wages Are Advanced 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., April 10, 1917 


Steel is very difficult to obtain and 
in regard to wire the almost 
complete dependence on America for 
some time past has placed the wire 
trade in a difficulty. With restricted 
shipping, arrivals of wire are 
less frequent even than they were and 
find to their dismay that 
some of the material they want is 
lying week after week on the wharves 
at New York. A deputation has this 
week waited upon the government 

view to the 
tonnage and the fixing of a 
freight rate for the 
this material. It is hoped 
will have an ef- 


rods 


rods 


consumers 


with a provision of 
special 
maximum con- 
veyance of 


the representations 


fect. \ recent quotation for wire 
rods was £21 (€$100.80) at New York 
With the present high freights and 


insurance at least £10 ($48, would be 
added to this figure before it reached 
its destination in this country. 

The tin plate trade is a reducing 
quantity, owing to the drafting of 
more men into the steel trade. The 
rapid increase also in ‘the price of 
tin is a further to business 
As black tin is now quoted at £218 
($1,046.40), considerable further re 
striction § in considered 
likely on account of the price. The 
South Wales manufacturers are limit 
ed to 47 per their pre-war 
supply of Siemens steel bars and they 
two-thirds of the 
fairly large 


obstacle 


business is 


cent of 
can only obtain 
former acid supplies. A 
has just been placed by the 
government for tin 


order 
Italian 
which has been 
one-third of the works in the district. 
The other works were take 
on any part of it, owing to their out 


plates, 


divided among about 


unable to 


put being fully booked for the next 
twelve months. This country is feel 
ing the serious effect of wagon scarcity 
and the Board of Trade have found 
it necessary to issue orders limiting 


the the loading and un 


loading of wagons 


period for 


Although the figures have not yet 
been published, the bi-monthly certifi- 
cate issued by the Midland Iron & 


Steel Wages Board dealing with sales 
January and February is in 
the 


during 
the hands of 
give the men another 2! 
dating from April. This 
wages of puddlers 17s 9d ($4.26) per 
The 


and will 
per 


makes 


members 
cent 

the 
record 


ton, establishing a new 


advance in the selling price on the 
two months is about 7s ($1.68) per 
ton. To some extent this is due to 
the abolition of discounts, selling 


now net for all kinds of 


marked bars. 


prices being 


iron except 


Wrought Scrap Price Fixed 


\ very important step has been 
taken by the government in fixing 
a price for wrought iron scrap. The 
following are the details of prices 

l1—(a) Wrought iron plates. and 
sectional material 3% inch thick and 


over, each piece separate, reasonably 
clear of rivets, without any flanged 
end plates or circular angles and 
plates, all suitable for shearing, £6 5s 
per ton; (b) heavy wrought iron 
scrap, % inch thick and over, includ- 
ing horseshoes, £5 15s per ton; (c) 


heavy wrought iron scrap, % inch 
thick and over, including heavy coun- 
try wrought iron scrap, £5 5s per 
ton 

2—To the above-mentioned prices 
for wrought iron scrap a sum not 
exceeding 2% per cent on such prices 


may be added in the case of sales by 


recognized scrap merchants ‘ 
All these prices for wrought iron 
scrap are free on rail or free in 
barge at the nearest convenient siding 
or wharf to the place where the 
scrap lies at the time of sale oi 
some time past scrap dealers have 
been making a very good thing cut 
of the -material in being able to fix 
their own price For bar ends and 
other heavy scrap, dealers have been 


able to obtain £6 15s ($32.40) to £7 
($33.60) per ton, and for special sorts 
£7 15s ($37.20). For the 


time being 
business been a little | 


has dislocate ‘ 
Iron Makers Want Advance 


There is still a great amount of 


unrest among smelters, especially in 
the Midlands, 


to obtain what 
return for 


owing to the inability 
believe to be 


When 


obtained, the 


makers 


a fair their metal 


advance was 


taken by 


the last 


initiative was Derbyshire 


and Nottingham, but now Stafford 
shire is taking the lead Some of 
the smelters in this district bitter!y 


complain that prices are exactly the 
same as when wages were 17% pet 
cent lower. They consider it a great 


hardship also that makers of puddled 
bars should be at liberty to make as 
£12 10s ($60) for half 


much as this 
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finished product when the sellers of 


pig iron can only obtain 90s ($21.60) 


to 95s ($22.80) Some owners of blast 


furnaces strongly argue against an 
application for higher prices for the 
effect on wages. The rise of 2% per 


cent in wages, which will follow the 
report of the Midland Iron & Steel 


Wages Board of selling’ prices during 
January and February, will still fur- 


ther narrow the smelters’ margin of 
pront Part of the objection to an 
application for higher prices arises 
from the makers of poorer qualities 
of iron These considerations will 
probably make a unanimous applica 


render 


asked 1s 5s 


impossible, and success 
The 
The 


no serious objection 


tion 
unlikely 


($1.20) 


advance 

consumer apparently 
to a clause 
in all new agreements providing that 


shall be 


contracts now being 


any new advance made ef 


fective in entered 


into. Sales continue quite satisfactory 


and the output is being disposed ot 


without difficulty In the Cleveland 


district there is considerable activity 


Maximum prices are easily obtained 


there. The regulating committee man 
iron to the 
and in this 


better off 


distribute the 


auecs to 


satisfaction of consumers, 


respect the latter are much 


than during the earlier days of the 


war Latterly, it has been found 
possible to send out much better 
supplies to the allies The exports 
from Cleveland during the present 
month total 42,000 tons to date. The 
business in East Coast hematite is 
steady. The transfer of a large num 
ber of furnaces to the production of 


basic iron has been of great assistance 
to the 
All the 


tinues encouraging 


steel trade 


news at con 


We 
appeals, 


war present 


still are being 


bombarded with first to fur 


nish men for the army, which has 


an insatiable demand, and secondly 


to increase the food production 


The 
Rockwood, Tenn., recently 
ed for $100,000, has begun construction 
f plant for the manufacture of 
and gas 
be in operation 
Special equipment 
The officers of the 
President, F. H. Clymer; 
dent and manager, 
McWane; treasurer, ] 
E. Smith. 


Tennessee Cast Iron Pipe Co., 


incorporat- 


ot a 


water mains and expects te 


four months 


required 
are: 


within 
will be 
company 
vice presi 


John R 


general 


secretary and 
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U.S. Steel Profits Are Huge 


Earnings For First Quarter Surpass All Records—Extra 
Dividend of 3 Per Cent on Common Declared 


New York, April 25.—United States 


Steel Corporation directors today de- 


clared an extra dividend of 3 per 
cent on the common stock in addi- 
tion to the regular 1% per cent dis- 
bursement for the first quarter of 
1917. The quarterly statement shows 
profits which surpass all previous rec- 
ords and exceed those for the high- 
water last quarter of 1916 by more 


than $7,000,000 


compares 


The 3 per cent extra 
the 
cent extra disbursement of last quar- 


dividend with 134 per 


ter; the earnings per share have in 


Less: Int 
Farr ings subsid 
ib ynds bonds Balar 
Tas 1917 $36.8 72 $745,853 $36,074,425 
Fe 191 34,161,¢ 745,522 33,416,171 
Mar 1917 44,377 ) 46,9 43,630,42 
Sil ) 37 . ‘= 4 
I art ter pe ex] ’ 
1. repairs af matt ind int 
n subsid. bonds $113,121,018 
lo sinking nds subsid 
bonds and depre« and 
xtra eplacement $8 4.647 
s k’g t I s Stee 
nds 66,17 
9,790,824 
Net is me $103,330,194 
(Quarterly int. on l[ S 
Steel »onds $6 .360.8 
Pren payable on bonds 
redeemable 4,61 
85.438 
Bala $97 ,744,75¢ 
Regular dividends 
Prid 1 per cent $6 4.919 
Cor ] per nt 6.353.781 
$12,658,706 
xtr vidend 
( ; $15,24 
» ! quarter $69,836,981 
creased from $66.50 for last quarter 


of 1916 to $72 for the first period of 


1917. The rate for the third quarter 
of 1916 was $50 The earnings for 
the quarter were $113,121,018 


An analysis of the report shows that 
the earnings for February were slight- 
ly below those of the previous month, 
The 
broke all records with 
$43,630,422, 
large as the most profitable full quar 
the 


judge Gary's announcement 


due to the shorter period earn- 


ings for March 


a showing of which is as 


ters before war 


that the 


corporation has subscribed for $5, 


000,000 of the United States treasury 
debt certificates and that a larger 
allotment of the new bonds would be 


taken is of particular interest. The 


present issue of certificates, it is ex 
pected, will mature in time to make 
the funds available for the bonds 
[he corporation will also anticipate 


payment of its income tax amounting 


to $9,000,000, which is not due until 


A $50,000 gift also was an 
Army Y. M 


June 15 
nounced to the $3,000,000 


{ \. fund 


« ‘ 
Gains 30 Per Cent 
Rail Production Last Year Shows Big 
Increase Over 1915 
1916 
tons, an 
per 
tonnage, 2,269,000 
the 


Rail production in aggregated 
2,854,518 
650,315 tons, 
1915. Of this 
produced by 
440,092 


process, 


gross increase ol! 


or 295 cent, overt 
gross 
tons were open 
tons by 
144,826 


tons were rerolled from old steel rails 


rhe 


hearth process, gross 


the bessemer while 


open-hearth rail production was 


the second largest on record, falling 
260,000 tons below 1913 The besse 
mer-rail production was larger than 
in 1914 or 1915. “The banner year fort 
the bessemer rail mills was in 1906 
when they rolled 3,791,459 tons 

The production of alloy-treated steel 
rails was larger than in 1914 or 1915 
aggregating 28.562 gross tons Of 


this, 26,493 tons were treated with 
titanium and 2,069 tons with manga 
nese. Of the total rail production, 
1,225,341 tons were represented by 
rails weighing between 85 and 100 
pounds per yard; 766,851 tons by rails 
weighing 100 pounds and over per 
yard; 566,791 tons by rails weighing 


vetween 50 and 85 pounds per yard 


and 295,535 tons by rails weighing less 
than 50 pounds per yard. 
Pennsylvania, with eight, led all the 
states in the works 
Maryland, Alabama, Ohio and Illinois 
had New York, West 
Virginia, Indiana, Wisconsin Min 
Kansas, Utah, and 


Washington each 


number of active 


two each; and 


nesota, Colorado 
one 


Consider Plan to Hold 
Off Capital Ships 


April 24.—Pressing 


Washington 


need of rushed construction on met 
chant ships and on smaller types 
of naval vessels has prompted the 
navy department to consider the idea 
of deferring construction of capital 
ships and of devoting work exclusively 
te the tormer types Release ot 
workers on capital ships would per 
mit them to work o1 the smaller 
naval craft, and also to the 1,000 
wooden ships which the government 
is going to build to carry food sup 
plies and munitions to the entent 
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allies; likewise steel supplies for the 
smaller ships would be rendered eas- 
ier. The proceeding 
framing a 
of de- 
battle cruis- 
battle- 
smaller 
quick 
essential 
destroyers, sub- 


department is 
however, before 


The 
the 


carefully, 
definite plan. seriousness 


laying work on five 
and on 
The 


whose 


ers recently awarded, 


ships is recognized 


types of naval vessels 


construction is held to be 
include torpedo boat 
Some 
maintain that 
should not be ta- 
that it 
appreciable extent 


marines and submarine chasers. 


ship builders who 


the proposed plan 


ken They out would 


point 


not hasten to any 


the building of smaller vessels. In 


the matter of destroyers, it is claimed 
that the hulls 


ample time, but that the 


can be supplied in 
real problem 
is the 


securing ofr engines. 


Building Steel Works 


The Worth Steel Co. has broken 
ground for its prospective steel plant 
at Claymont, Del 


Spiegel Making Checked 


the Seaboard Steel 
& Manganese Co., located in Temple, Pa., 


Temple furnace of 


production 
lack of 
making 


discontinued the 
April 20, 
manganiferous ore It 


t mporarily 
of spiegeleisen due to 
now is 


standard bessemer 


Not Selling Steel Stock 

little United States Steel stock 
Europe sold back to in- 
this country during the quar- 
March 31 The total 
of shares of common stock held abroad 
at the end of that period was only 8,249 
less than on December 31, 1916. During 
the reduction 
shares At the 
quarter, 494,333 
held 


Very 
held in 


vestors in 


was 


ter ended number 


was 
the 


steel 


the previous quarter 
35,177 
March 


common 


close of 
shares of 


were abroad 


Steel Blocks Work 


Scarcity of structural shapes is 


designated by The American Contractor 
as the reason for the falling off of build- 
dur- 


this 


ing operations in the larger cities 


ing March New construction of 


kind, during that month, while 50 per 
cent larger than in February, was 5 per 
cent less than March, 1916. New York 
showed a loss of 20 per cent; Phila 
delphia of 24 per cent; Boston and 
vicinity, of 30 per cent; St. Louis, of 
27 per cent, and Pittsburgh, of 31 per 
cent There was little change in. Chi- 


cago. Building permits issued in 111 of 
the principal cities showed construction 
value of $79,284,262 compared with $83,- 


624.502 for March. 1916 
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Food Campaign 
Increases Demand for Sulphate—Gov- 
ernment Wants Benzol 
New York, April 24. 
out the country to stimulate the produc- 
tion of food during the summer is re- 


Interest through 


flected by the increased demand for sul- 
phate of ammonia for fertilizer purposes 
The supply of sulphate of ammonia for 
prompt shipment is not large but makers 
are able to take care of the business as 
it develops. Spot is quoted at $4.70 t 
$4.80 per 100 seaboard 
Future contracting is expected to begin 
in two or three weeks 

The chief development in benzol is a 
display of interest by the government but 


pounds, at 


so far there are no indications as to 


what quantity may be required. A good- 


sized business has been entered during 
the week both from domestic and for 
eign consumers. Prices on pure benzol 
are very firm at 55 to 60 cents a gal- 
lon, at producers’ plant, both for spot 


and contract. . Toluol is the subject of 
some inquiry but very little business has 
been booked during the week, due is 
part to the faet that some producers 
are behind on deliveries and that supplies 
generally are exceedingly small Prices 
are firm at $1.75 to $2, for spot and 
at $1.50 to $1.75 for contract Phenol 


is very firm. The supply is limited ane 


buying is active particularly for spot 
Prices remain at 45 cents per pound 
both for spot and contract Solvent 


naphtha continues to reflect the only weak- 


ness in the coal tar products market but 


the situation is improving. Demand has 
been of larger proportions. Prices rule 
from 18 to 25 cents, per gallon, for spot 


»? 


tor col 


cents 


shipment, and at 18 to 
tract 


More Steel Ships 


Are Planned by Government as 
to Merchant Marine 


Aid 


Washington, April 24.—Plans for 
beginning work immediately on the 
construction of steel merchant ships 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 tons each are 
being considered by the council of 
national defense and the _ shipping 


board. Steelmakers and ship builders 


with 
this 


probably will hold a conference 


the authorities in Washington 


week to outline a definite 


Surveys made by the government are 


program 


said to have shown the necessity of 
adding to the steel merchant ship 
tonnage, despite plans for building 
1000 wooden vessels It is under 
stood it is recognized officially that 
while the wooden ships will be a 
great aid, they will not insure a per- 
manent merchant marine, and_ that 


steel vessels are required to do this. 
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One difficulty to be met in build 
ing more steel merchant ships is that 
of getting steel. It is the opinion of 
some naval officials that this situa 
tion could be relieved by de laying 


construction work on capital naval 
vessels and permit the material origi 
nally provided to go to yards engaged 
in building smaller naval vessels and 


! 


to those which will be given mer 


chant tonnag« 


Large Purchases 


Being Made Quietly by Government— 
Bessemer at $45 


Pittsburgh, April 25. (By wir 

Huge quantities of munitions and su 
plies quietly are being closed by the 
The 


government. entire 


local plants making brass cartridg: 
clips has been taken over. Orde fe 
600,000 cots requiring considera 
tonnages of steel tubing and sheets 
have been distributed. Plate manufac 
turers will meet in New York 
row to distribute as eq ibly a s 
A sai 2b) 






| The Non-Ferrous 


i Copper Lead 
&, 

New Yorl April $ Pendencie 
metal markets which have beet mort ‘ 
in evidence for re thar t 
even more pronounced t t vee Ne t 
and copper developed nere 
while lead, aluminun tis ar 
flected strengtl with higher price I 
tention of the government as to purcha ‘ 
material continue one important fa 
certainty in most of the metal “ ‘ 
branches the trade i n making cak 
by the lacl ot ntor at ! to 
ings and arrivals 

Ser ; nced é 
ing the past week, spot now being quote 

7.75 A number 

circulating in the market, among them re; 
that the British government would tl 
limit export permits, also talk of a 1 a 
pound duty on imports into this c I 
London market advanced |! Monday , 
cordance wit! umn increase in British go 
ment imsurance ocean insurance rat D 
mand has not been active the New Y 
market but holders have hown m anxiet 
to push sale 

Electrolytic copper price have bee 
ource of wide difference of opinion, with trad 


ing so light that actual quotations are : t 
to establish Interest is mostly in the Jul 
August and September positios produce 

being well sold up into July Prices quoted 
by leading producers for the third quarte: 
range from 28c to 30c and above, but offe: 
ings have been made at 25c, for this period 
Quotations are nominally as follows, on the 
basis of cash, New York; prompt and April 
3le; May, 29.87%c; June, 29c; third quarter: 
27¢ to 28 Prime lake copper is quoted 

(Fi r mplete Prices Sé&é page 956 
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sible t nnages wanted tor war 
purposes. Plates will be furnished at 
2.90c, or $82 a ton below the prevail- 
ing maximum price 

An automobile maker ! the Detroit 
district has placed an order f sheets 
tor nearby delivery at &« ast Mak 
ers ef electrical equipment it Japan 
ind Italy are paying 9 und above 

electrical sheets 

\ consume esse nas closed 
for 1,500 tons for second half at $45 
valle SS a é he prevailing 

Wrecks Old Furnace 

The old blas rnace formerly op- 
erated by the Pequest C at Buttz 
ville, N J has beer dismantled 
The furnace, 67 x 16 feet, and having 
in innual capa 25.000 tons. 

is built 874 ebuilt in 1882 

last wa aK 107 and was 
ibandone |‘ 

rh y Coal & Coke ‘| Pitts 

go} us purchas 1 300 acres F coal 
il Is né VW as ‘ Pa 

ae 5 lle 






Metals 


Spelter Tin 


ot at 
~ ‘ hye 
we l 
! ' ' 
t or 
l ntere 
I t I yr othe t have been so 
below e pre t r leve o that iit 
t I t s } I westert! 10 
ta low P 1 April hipment 
St. Lot 87 t M ~ June 
Al t ac ‘ 
' : ! Alu ( 
° \ | te Zz to —P 
x tl gover! ' gir etal 
‘ deprive {| I of yrre 
re ppl I ave " anced 
atic Kg ‘ fol 
‘ Ni n No. 1 
t c ] Ss to t No 
; { t 4 \ ec 
e abo , . 
Ar ling ¢ 4 < 
€ : ) f ce 2 et , 
been strong f wee Quotati ( 
ese : la se bra llow spot, 34 to 
35« Fet " pme ‘ the ars east 
to 24 M ipmne am to 
4 con M; 14< 4.25« 
Lead has been in good demand, with buyers 
omewhat disturbed by reports that the gov 
ernment requirements will be heavy The sta 
tistical position of the metal is considered ex- 


tremely good, fri the producers’ standpoint 
Quotations are a t as lows Prompt and 
4 St I t ¢ M 








Powdered Coal for Large Furnaces 


The Difficult Problem of Obtaining an Economical Fuel Supply For Industries Makes 
a Study of Powdered Coal Equipment Particularly Timely—The 


Pneumatic Conveying System is of Especial Interest 


CIENTISTS for generations have 
_ predicted the time when the heat 

energy of the sun and of the 
earth’s interior could be utilized to 
move the giant wheels of industry. 
For the present age, however, they 
probably would be satisfied with a 
development somewhat less revolu- 
tionary, if it included the elimination 
of the thermal losses inherent to the 
combustion of coal to produce energy. 
Indeed, enormous strides have been 
made in this direction by the present 
and until a scheme is dis- 
covered by which coal may be con- 
verted directly into electrical energy, 
the efforts of the engineers will be 
most likely devoted to the improve- 
ment of the adopted methods of using 
coal. Scientifically designed hearths 
and correct methods of stoking have 
done their share to increase thermal 
efficiency. In many departments of 
the metal industry where fuel gas is 
necessary, the gas producer has 
proved satisfactory. The use of finely 
powdered coal as a gas most nearly 
approaches the ideal of direct extrac- 
tion of energy from coal. The use 
of gas composed of powdered coal 
carried in air was developed 12 or 15 
years ago, but the system was not 
applied extensively to industries until 
very recently. Existing installations 
now include open-hearth furnaces, bil- 


generation 


let-heating furnaces and soaking pits. 

The recently completed powdered- 
coal installation at the plant of the 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, has fea- 
tures of design and operation which 
are of particular interest to engineers. 
A description of this equipment is 
especially timely today, because of 
the alarming proportions the problem 
of fuel supply has assumed. The 
shortage has been felt all over the 
country, due, in part, to the traffic 
congestion; but it has been unusually 
acute in the industrial centers where 
the supply of natural gas has been 
curtailed by the severe weather condi- 
tions. It was this shortage that led 
the Upson company to install‘a plant 
for preparing powdered coal for use 
in its billet-heating furnaces 


Coal Delivered Direct From 


which is housed in 
Fig. 5, was built 
Co., Canton, O., and 
by its chief engineer, 
A. A. Holbeck. Bituminous slack coal 
is delivered from the hopper-bottom 
cars into a one carload-capacity track 
hopper. It is fed from the hopper 
to an elevator by means of a recipro- 
cating mechanism operated by a 5- 
horsepower motor. The elevator, 
which is a V bucket, of the gravity- 
discharge type, elevates the coal and 


Lars 


The plant, the 
building, shown in 
by the Bonnot 


was designed 


delivers ‘it into a 160-ton capacity 
coal bunker at the top of the building. 

The coal leaves the bunker through 
chutes and drops onto a belt con- 


veyor which carries the coal under 
a magnetic separator to a_ vertical 
pipe leading to the dryer. The bot- 


tom of the bunker, belt conveyor and 
magnetic separator are clearly shown 
in Fig. 1. A screw conveyor carries 
the coal to a 4 x 3WO-foot rotary dryer, 
which is built on a slight incline. A 
period of 15 minutes is required for 
the coal to pass through the dryer. 
This time is sufficient to remove all 
but approximately 1 per cent of the 
moisture. The stove supplying the 
heat for the dryer receives coal from 
the overhead bunkers through a spe- 
cial pipe provided for this purpose. 
A 40-inch stack, 45 feet high, furnishes 
the necessary draft through the dryer. 
The fuel is discharged from the dryer 
into the dried-coal bin, from where 
it is fed to two pulverizers. 
Successful combustion of powdered 


coal demands that the coal be uni- 
formly fine. For this reason, the 
pulverizer itself is one of the most 


important parts of the entire system. 
The type of pulverizer installed at the 
Upson plant is of heavy design and 
consists of a main frame which is a 
large one-piece casting containing the 
grinding parts. These consist of a 





FIG. 1—BELT CONVEYOR 


CARRYING COAL FROM 
STORAGE BIN TO DRYER 


FIG. 2 
INTAKE 


MAIN AND AUXILIARY 


AIR 


COLLECTORS 


IS AT THE EXTREME LEFT 
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FIG. 3}—BILLET-HEATING 
grinding ring, rolls and driver. The 
base is bored and lined with a re- 
movable steel bushing forming a seat 
for the grinding ring. The grinding 
ring stands vertically and is held in 
place by bolts extending to the base. 
The driver is recessed to receive the 
rolls, which revolve around the inner 


current entering at the bottom of the 
separator upward and carries 
with it the finely powdered coal. The 
area of the air path through the sep- 


passes 


FURNACES SHOWING BURNERS, POWDERED-COAL PIPE AND AIR PIPI 
with a base with flaring sides to form from the separators and to blow it 
a large air chamber into which the into the collectors. The main and 
material is thrown in a constant auxiliary collectors are illustrated in 
stream from the grinder. The air lig. 2. The air carrying the coal dust 


enters the collectors on a _ tangent 
and as it whirls around the periphery, 
its course is through the 


conical-shaped collector. The polygonal 


downward 








side of the ring and which are held arator is enlarged toward the top, shape of the collector tends to change 
in position by the driver. The shape so that the velocity of the air stream the direction of the air currents and 
of the driver is such that the material is reduced. This action allows the to reduce the velocity. This allows 
converges on a track in front of the coarser material to fall back into the the material in suspension to drop 
rolls. Each pulverizer is driven by grinder, while the fine dust is carried to a discharge pipe at the bottom 
a 25-horsepower motor. upward. of the collector. At the top of the 
The air separator is attached to Ten-horsepower exhaust fans pro- collector, a connection leads to a 
the grinding chamber. It is provided vide air to convey the powdered coal small auxiliary collector of similar 
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FIG, 4—-GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT IN THE POWDERED-COAL PLANT 
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shape, which is designed to remove 
any fine material still remaining in 
suspension. The coal separated from 
the air drops into a 25-ton storage 
hopper. The air returns through the 
exhaust port and passes back into 
the pulverizer. The path of air cur- 
rents from the pulverizer, through the 
separator and collector and back again 
to the pulverizer, may easily be traced 
from the general outline drawing of 
the installation,. Fig. 4. 

The powdered coal is drawn from 
the storage hopper by two 6-inch feed 
screws, which are geared together and 
operate in parallel. These screws feed 
the coal into a mixing chamber, where 
it is admitted in proper quantities 
and proportions to the pipe line, which 
conveys the coal or gas, as it may 
be considered, to the furnaces. The 
air for this system is supplied by a 
centrifugal fan, driven by a 40-horse- 
power motor. Air is drawn into the 
system through a pipe extending 
through the roof of the building. 

The pipe carrying the powdered coal 
to the furnaces makes a complete 
circuit from the mixing chamber to 
the furnaces and back through the 
return-line collector. The exhaust of 
the return collector is carried into the 
intake of the supply fan. Any sur- 
plus of air from the return-line col- 
lector or from the other collectors 
enters the smaller auxiliary collectors, 
so that any dust that has escaped 
through the large collectors may be 
extracted. The return of all this 
dust to the system is accomplished by 
connecting the exhaust pipes from the 
auxiliaries to the vent pipe or inlet 
to the high-pressure blower. 

The pipe conveying the powdered 
coal to the furnaces may be seen in 
Fig. 3, which also shows the larger 
pipe that supplies the air which is 
mixed with the gas at the burners. 
A mixture of the powdered coal and 
air is blown through the burners in 
a manner similar to that commonly 
used on gas-fired furnaces. The 
smaller pipes leading to the furnaces 
from the service line may also be seen 


in this illustration. At present, two 
15 x 40-foot billet-heating furnaces are 
supplied with this fuel. The plant 


was built to accommodate a complete 
duplication of the present installation 


Another Munitions Record 


\ story of wonderful achievement 
in American industry was revealed bys 
the recent completion of large munitions 
contracts of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa 
to maintaining the usual immense output 


In addition 


of air brake apparatus, this company 
assumed and completed a contract for 
1,250,000 18-pound shrapnel shells for 


the English government The contract 
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was completed in less than a year’s time, 
the first two months of which were 
spent in preparation before any step of 
manufacturing was actually begun In 
this brief period all of the machine 
equipment was secured, arrangements 
were made for supplies of material, the 
nucleus of the manufacturing forces was 
formed and a great army of workers 
organized. Every detail of the intricate 
specifications was studied and given 
every possible interpretation to be sure 
that the workmanship measured up to 
requirements. This precaution fore- 
stalled any disagreement regarding the 
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with graduations from one to 21 sec- 
onds at 1/5-second intervals. 

The shell is designed for a muzzle 
velocity of 1,800 feet per second; a 
range of 3.7 miles, and a flight duration 
of 22 seconds. The powder pocket in 
the base holds enough powder to burst 
the steel, which has a tensile strength 
of 125,000 pounds per square inch, and 
project the bullets with an average 
velocity of 1,000 feet per second. When 
exploded the rosin in which the bullets 
are packed gives off a white smoke by 
which the explosions may be located. 


The contract for 1,250,000 complete 








FIG. 5—EXTERIOR OF THE PI 


quality of the work and reduced to a 
remarkable extent the number of dis- 
putes with inspectors representing the 
British government 

Soon after the organization was per 
reached a total of 
10,000 completed shells per day At this 


time a day force of 1,500 and a night 


fected production 


force of 1,000 operatives were engaged 
in the work 
shells per workman per day was four 


The average production of 


The comple ted shrapnel shell consists 
of a brass @rtridge case 11% inches 
long and 4 inches in diameter at the 
base; a steel case 9% inches long and 
3% inches in diameter which is packed 
with 327 half-inch bullets weighing 41 


1 


to the pound; and a brass timing fuse 
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shrapnel was followed by one for 1,- 
500,000 additional firing heads which 
was completed in six months. Since the 
last of this work was finished the ma- 
chine equipment, which the Westing- 
house company has utilized for its shell 
contracts, has been gradually absorbed 
in the regular air brake plant. The ease 
with which these shell-making machines 
have been adapted to the company’s 
regular line of work constitutes a strong 
argument in favor of standard machine 
tools against single-purpose tools in am- 
munition work It is claimed that the 
machines which were in service while 
the two large contracts were being filled 
were in excellent condition when trans- 


ferred to air brake work 











Why France Needs the Briey Basin 


An Analysis of the Situation by a French Expert Who Points Out in a 
New Way the Importance of Minette Ores—Grave 
Economic Problems to be Solved 


Translated for The Iron Trade Review by M. C. Lynch 


VERY interesting article, dis- 
A cussing the condition in which 
the French iron and steel in- 
dustry will find itself after the war, 
appeared recently in a French journal. 
The question was taken up from two 
different standpoints. First the writer, 
for the sake of thoroughness, pre- 
sented the possibility of the war end- 
ing with the territory now in German 
hands remaining there permanently. 
Accordingly to a tentative suggestion 
contained in one of the official Ger- 
man papers the Empire might be will- 
ing to return Alsace to France and, 
to make up for that loss, annex the 
land extending to the right bank of 
the Meuse, in other words, the Briey 
basin. This very slight increase in 
territory would make Germany the 
first metallurgical power in Europe. 
Industrially, Germany lacks only 
iron ore. She procures this from 
Sweden, Spain and from the Briey 
basin. In 1913 she imported 11,400,000 
tons, 3,800,000 tons of that coming 
from the Briey district. The exporta- 
tion of ores from Sweden is limited 
by the Swedish government, and the 
Spanish ores are now \ inaccessible. 
The Briey basin, therefore, with its 
reserves estimated at 2,000,000,000 tons, 
remains, it seems, the great source of 
supplies for the future. The Germans 
themselves state that to produce the 
quantities of gray iron shells called 
for in the past few months, a daily 
supply of 4,000 tons of iron ore has 
been necessary. The exact figures are 
not accessible, but it is certain that 
if the production of pig iron and 
steel had not been doubled since 
August, 1914, the continuation of the 
war would not have been possible. 
In this connection, the Minette ores 
are taking a more and more important 
place, as they are the only ones that 
may be extracted in rapidly increasing 
quantities. The production in the 
other territories has been greatly re- 
duced and the importation by sea, 
even of Swedish ore, rendered so dif- 
ficult that in many regions, even out- 
side Luxembourg and_ Lorraine, 
Minette ore is used now for from 
60 to 80 per cent of the iron and steel 
made in Germany. If the production 
of Minette ore were interrupted the 
war would practically be lost. 
The importance of the Minette ore 
is indisputable. If, the Briey basin 


should be returned to France, and 
another war broke out which found 
this district properly fortified against 
attack, the German blast furnaces at 
Rodingen, Diferdingen, Esch, Octtin- 
gen-Ruemelingen and Duedelingen 
would be paralyzed within a few 
hours. In this way about 20 per cent 
of the production of German pig iron 
and steel would be stopped. Also, the 
large quantities of steel drawn from 
the Minette ores offer the only pos- 
sibility of furnishing phosphoric acid 
to German agriculture, when the im- 
portation of phosphates is blocked. 
The security of the German Empire 
in a future war, then, absolutely neces- 
sitates the possession of all of the 
mines in the Minette ore region, and 
of the strongholds of Longwy and 
Verdun, without which the region 
could not be defended. 

Aside from the production of 15,- 
150,000 tons of iron ore, the annexa- 
tion of the Briey basin would give 
Germany an important addition to her 
metallurgical output, including about 
2,680,000 tons of pig iron and 1,800,000 
tons of steel. The output of the two 
countries then would be modified as 
the following table indicates: 


France Germany 
in 1913 in 1913. 
Tons. Tons. 
ESS Sa 40,000,000 191,000,000 
De GO sibe decks 21,700,000 27,000,000 
ar. GU. wie conan 5,310,000 17,040,000 
LOAN wae we sayteed 4,635,000 17,625,000 
France Germany 
without Briey. with Briey. 
ons. Tons. 
Coal ‘ 40,000,000 191,000,000 
OE ~0 dae’ 2 6,550,000 42,150,000 
a Ma  esene- 2,630,000 19,720,000 
Steel , 2,835,000 19,425,000 


To all intents and purposes, France 
would disappear as an industrial coun- 
try, while the power of Germany 
would become a little more than 
double that of England. 


What Might Happen 


The second hypothesis is that of 
the war ending in a decisive victory, 
the peace terms being dictated by 
the allies. Assuming the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the Lorraine- 
Luxembourg basin, about 48,000 acres, 
with the exception of about 1,440 acres 
belonging to Luxembourg, would re- 
vert to France. In that case the 
French production would increase from 
21,700,000 tons of ore to more than 
42,000,000 tons. The German produc- 
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tion, on the contrary, would be re- 
duced from 27,000,000 tons to 7,000,000. 
Germany would depend absolutely on 
France for her iron ore. As for the 
French exports, they would jump 
from 9,700,000 tons to 15,000,000 tons. 

From the standpoint of iron ore, 
the change would be completely ad- 
vantageous to France. However, 
France produces only about two-thirds 
as much coal as she requires. The 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine would 
furnish a supplementary 3,600,000 tons. 
But since the consumption of the 
factories situated in this district is 
about 9,500,000 tons, the French coal 
deficiency would be raised to about 
6,000,000 tons. The coke situation 
would be still more unfortunate, for 
Lorraine consumes 4,250,000 tons and 
only produces 90,000 tons. The French 
deficit, which is already 2,840,000 tons, 
would be raised to 7,000,000 tons. The 
situation in which France is already 
placed, that of having to depend on 
strangers for her fuel, would, therefore, 
be aggravated, and this would natural- 
ly react unfavorably on the iron and 
steel industry. 

The annexation of the Sarre basin 
would modify this condition some- 
what by adding 13,000,000 tons to the 
annual production of coal. About 
9,000,000 tons of this would be ab- 
sorbed by the region itself. The re- 
mainder, although it would not wipe 


out the need for coal in France. 
would be quite useful for supplying 
the railroads and small industries. 


However, the Sarre basin, in addi- 
tion to its coal deposits, brings with 
it several steel plants. These plants 
have an annual production of about 
1,375,000 tons of pig iron and 2,080,000 
tons of steel. With Lorraine it would 
practically double the production of 
France, as shown in Table I. 

The acquisition of territory being 
insignificant, the consumption would 
remain practically unchanged. The 
production being practically doubled, 
however, the steel industry would be 
obliged to export about 5,000,000 tons 
annually. To assure a market for 
this excess would be the problem. 
France, herself, is capable of using 
more iron and steel, but the develop- 
ment of this trade would be slow and 
could not pass a certain limit. During 
the first years at least it would be 
necessary to keep for the annexed 
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territory its habitual markets: A great 
part of the steel ingots and semi- 
finished products produced in Lor- 
raine-Sarre go to the machine shops 
in Westphalia. If for any reason this 
trade was interrupted, grave conse- 


Table II 


Possible Realignment of Steel Production After 
the War 




















France German 
quences would result. England. (new). (reduced). 
The first would be that German ous. Tons. Tons. 

: : bi PF a. nee 286,000,000 56,800,000 174,200,000 
companies owning ast urnaces in ee eS ee ee 14,008,000 42,090,008 fins goed 
Lorrain l mpte build Pig iron 10,480, 10,135,000 1 
: e would be tempted to buil — 8,000,000 9000000 13,260,000 
sieel works near them, that is, in : 
France. Thus they would be able 

Germany will compare as shown in 
Table I Table IT. 
; s , S Under an arrangement such as this, 

French Production With Lorraine and Sarre France would pass into the first rank 

Basins of countries producing basic bessemer 
steel, while she and Belgium would 
Total Total ; € 
pT a of all be the only exporters of it, as. Eng 
Lorraine. Sarre and Sarre France land produces only a little of it and 
Products Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. America none at all. 
Pig iron 3,869,868 1,374,534 5,244,402 5,311,316 
EE io Sb oae 2,285,000 2,080,000 4,365,000 4,635,166 
Semi-Eni d 369,000 141,000 510,000 685,000 / : 
ye gE ge 320,000 372,000 692,000 430,000 The Philadelphia Steel & Forge Co., 
Beams and girders.. 550.08 ty , eee a with works at Tacony, Pa. has 
Machinery a 135/000 174,000 "309,000 134,000 changed its name to the Tacony Steel 
Sheets 96,000 140,000 236,000 555,000 Co. There will be no change in the 
personnel of the company. 











to transform their pig iron into steel 
without having to pay customs duties, 
as they would if the pig iron were 
transported to Westphalia. This would 
be an extra drain on the coal supply 
and would add to the over-production 
of steel. At the same time, the plants 
in Westphalia would be led to con- 
struct blast furnaces at home to re- 
place the pig iron which they former- 
ly obtained from Lorraine. In _ this 
the world’s supply of iron and 
two 


way 
steel would be augmented from 
sources and, the market being glutted, 
it would be still more difficult for 
France to get rid of her excess. 


Economic Difficulties 


In order to avoid this catastrophe, 
the writer mentioned in the opening 
paragraph suggests that the treaty 
of peace be supplied with a provision 
stipulating that the pig iron of Lor- 
raine, or a portion of it, be exonerated 
from duty when exported to Ger- 
many. However, he sees danger of 
discrimination even under these cir- 
cumstances, for the blast furnaces of 
Lorraine are, in the main, the prop- 
erty of German companies. This be- 
ing true, such furnaces as did belong 
to the French in this district would 
stand a very poor chance in competi- 
tion with their German rivals. Some 
sort of legislation which would give 
the French plants an equal chance at 
industrial life would be necessary. 
This is one solution for the problem 
which will face the French iron and 
steel industry at the close of the war. 
If this is the outcome and Alsace- 
Lorraine is France, the 
production of France and 


restored to 
England, 


Gases in Cast lron 


BY EDGAR A. CUSTER 


Trade Review, J. E. Fletcher dis- 

cusses the influence of gases in cast 
metal. While there is no thought of 
criticizing the conclusions formed by 
Mr. Fletcher, the writer wishes to 
make some suggestions that may shed 
some further light on the subject. 
Mr. Fletcher discusses the causes and 
effects of gases in the cast metal, but 
takes no cognizance of the large 
amount of air that is carried into the 
casting by pouring and becomes dis- 
sociated by the molten metal. It fur- 
ther makes the broad statement that 
there must be shrinkage or contrac- 
tion when iron is cast in chill molds. 
Finally it states that gray siliceous 
irons cool or rather set more slowly 
than low silicon irons. 

The writer holds that these conclu- 
sions are true only when the condi- 
tions of pouring, size of chills, and 
shape and character of pouring gates 
are just as. the paper describes. If 
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the trapped air and impurities are 
prevented from entering the mold, 
there will be an amazing change in 


the microstructure of the metal and 
the apparent lines of gas flow will 
become exceedingly difficult to trace. 
If, in addition, an iron mold is con- 
structed so that it will not yield to 
the influence of the hot metal, there 


A discussion of the article by J. E. Fletcher, 
entitled, “Influence of Gases in Cast Metal,” 
which appeared on page 617 of the March 17 
issue of The Iron Trade Review 


will be no spongy spots, gas cavities, 
or large masses of segregates. In 
order to prove that these assertions 
are correct, it is only necessary to 
make an iron mold that will have 
sufficient metal around the casting 
and pouring gates to give not only 
an abnormal strength, but also to 
provide a very large heat absorbing 
bulk. There should be provided swirl- 
ing or trap gates with sufficient ca- 
pacity to materially reduce the velocity 
of the molten iron as it flows toward 
the matrix. Mechanical means for 
opening and closing the mold swiftly 
and with precision must be attached 
so that there can be no question as to 
the effect of long exposure of the 
casting to the influence of the mold. 
If these directions are correctly fol- 
lowed, it will be absolutely impossible 
to make a casting that has spongy 
spots, gas holes, or any material 
amount of segregation. Moreover, 
there will be no shrinkage. The cast- 
ing, when cold, will have the same 
dimensions as the matrix in which it 
was cast. Shrinkage will take place 
only when the amount of molten 
metal is in excess of the mold ca- 
pacity for absorbing heat and resist- 
ing the strains that occur when the 
molten metal expands in the initial 
cooling. / 
The prevention of segregation by 
the use of large iron molds has long 
been recognized by the steel makers. 
Much has been written on the sub- 
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ject, and there is no reason to doubt 
the testimony of ingot makers not 
only in Europe, but also in this coun- 
try. A large steel concern has cast 
recently a number of ingots, each 
weighing almost 300,000 pounds in an 
enormous iron mold with the result 
that they reduced the carbon segrega- 
tion to a difference of but six points 
between the top and bottom of’ the 


ingot, whereas in a sand mold there 
was at times a difference of forty 
points. 


Returning to the subject of shrink- 
age. The writer had constructed a 
mold, as ‘shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It will be observed that 
the casting had comparatively thin 
upper walls and a very heavy base. 
There were no risers on the casting 
and the only means provided for the 
escape of air from the matrix were 
a few shallow channels cut into the 
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ly, before the formation of white 
crystals, there was no arrangement of 
the structure that would indicate in 
the remotest degree, any direction of 
the primary crystals. The crystals at 
the point A were somewhat larger than 
those at the outer portion, but showed 
no definite lines of direction or any 
signs of gas streams. The time of 
setting was measured by the time the 
core remained in the casting before 
it was withdrawn. 

minute 


No. 1 iron required one 
and 20 seconds before it was safe to 
draw the core. When the core was 


allowed to remain in the casting one 
minute and 30 seconds, it was gripped 
by the iron and had to be cooled to 
the room temperature before removal 
was possible. No. 2 required one min- 
ute and No. 3, 30 seconds. In the case of 
No. 4 a new condition was set up, 
when 16 per cent of steel scrap was 
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TWO-PART CAST-IRON MOLD WITH 15 INCHES OF METAL SURROUNDING 
GATES, RUNNERS, AND CASTING 


mold at the top of the casting. It 
weighed about 1,100 pounds. A large 
cast iron core operated by a hydraulic 
cylinder formed the interior cavity. 
The mold was opened and closed by 
a similar cylinder. Into this mold, 
irons of the following analyses were 
poured, all being melted in an ordinary 
cupola: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
I. seasconeve ..08...3.95 3.30 1.05 
Manganese ...... 1.50 0.50 0.80 1.50 
Sulphur ......... 0.03 0.05 0.06 0.03 
Phosphorus ...... 0.05 0.06 0.06 0.05 
Steel scrap....... Se +¥ cone Ge 


From 10 to 12 castings were poured 
from each iron, and when these cast- 
ings were broken and examined, not 
one showed the least sign of spongi- 
ness. There were no risers or any 
means of feeding the casting. The 
mold was poured full, and the first 
portions to freeze were the entrance 
gates, so that there was no possibility 


of feeding. Only enough iron was 
poured to fill the cavity. When the 
castings were taken from the mold 


before chilling set in, and consequent- 


melted with the charge in the cupola. 
In this case it was two minutes and 
20 seconds before the core could be 
drawn without the casting bleeding 
or sweating. 


The results show that a low silicon 
iron cools or sets much slower than 
one of the higher silicon content. The 
range of from 1.05 per cent silicon in 
No. 4 to 2.25 per cent silicon in No. 3 
made a difference in time of setting 
from 30 second to two minutes and 
20 seconds. The time of setting was 
not affected by the temperature of 
the core, as the tenth successive cast- 
ing had to be given the same time as 
the first. 


The diameter of the plug or core 
was 9.0475 inches when cold. When 
the cavity of the cold casting was 
micrometered, the dimensions varied 
from 9.0425 to 9.05 inches. The length 
of the core was 18.175 inches. The 
depth of the cavity when cold never 
varied more than four one-thousandths 
of an inch from that figure. These 
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variations are all within the range of 
human error. It can hardly be assert- 
ed that there was any definite shrink- 
irons were cast in a 
time of cooling was 
reverse of what was 
paper under discussion 
under different condi- 


age when these 
chill, and the 
directly the 

found in the 
when working 
tions. 

Modern foundry practice is fast be- 
coming a highly technical procedure 
and, due to the nature of the art, 
there is a virgin field for exploration. 
Mr. Fletcher has given a remarkably 
able paper and one that should be in 
the hands of every man who is inter- 
ested in improving foundry practice. 


Book Review 


Compressed Air for Metal Workers, 
by Charles A. Hirschberg; leather; 321 
pages, 54% x 8% inches; published by 
the Clark Book Co. and furnished by 
The Iron Trade Review for $3 net. 


As the industries in the metal work- 
ing field compressed air 
are many and varied, a book dealing 
with the practical side of compressed 
air utilization has a good opportunity 


served by 


to be of service. “Compressed Air 
for Metal Workers” classifies the en- 
tire subject under the following 
heads: power plants, foundries, ma- 
chine shops, forge shops, boiler and 
structural shops and miscellany. 
General information on the com- 
pressed air power plant is given in 


chapter II. A glossary of compressed 
air terms, a discussion of the types 
of compressors and the cost of com- 
pressed air, and a table of compressor 
sizes and capacities are included in 
this general survey. Chapter III de- 


scribes air valves, intercoolers and 
steam valves, with an exposition of 
their uses. Lubrication and regula- 


tion are also discussed. Further data 
on the use of compressed air in 
power plants are given in the chapters 
on compressor accessories, and on the 
installation and care of compressors, 
accessories and pipe lines. Portable 
pneumatic tools, their care and oper- 
ation, their construction and the dif- 
ferent fields in which they may be 
employed, forms the subject matter 
of two chapters. 

The use of compressed air in the 
foundry is discussed in chapter IX, 
a separate chapter being given to sand 
blasting operations. Material is also 
presented on the uses of compressed 
air in machine shops, forge shops, 
boiler shops and structural steel plants. 
In addition, the advantages of com- 
pressed air for hoisting, handling and 


conveying materials, for cleaning, 
for applying lacquer, enamel, metal 
coatings, etc., and for pumping, are 


set forth. 














Human Unit Vs. the Machine Unit 


Men Cannot Be Handled in Bulk, Because Each Has Different Characteristics— 
Science Enables Us to Study the Individual to Determine the 
Work to Which He is Best Adapted 


NEW DAY is dawning upon 
industry in that we are awaken- 
ing to a broader consciousness 


A 


of the value of the human unit. Those 
of the old school are beginning to 
realize the fallacy of their policy of 
inhumanity, and the men who have 
opened their minds to this newer, 
wiser and saner view of man are 
reaping the richest rewards in efficient 
service. They have found that the 
good will of their employes cannot 


be purchased with money alone. 

This is the day of unity of purpose, 
which means a recognition of equality 
in the spirit of justice and human ap- 
preciation. Efforts to systematize man 
into a perfect machine have failed, 
and we have learned that the workman 
not function to the mutual in- 
terest of himself or his employer under 
the old treatment. 


does 


Atoning for Past Mistakes 


In the past, the man in the ranks 
was looked upon as a mine from 
which to extract a certain amount of 
physical and mental effort. We set 
out to mine this vein of human energy 
without the simplest application of 
real understanding or sympathy. With 
the clearer appreciation of the em- 
ploye’s place in the scheme of indus- 
trial organization, there has developed 
a determined tendency to atone for 
the mistakes of the past. Industry has 


set its face toward the solution of 
the problem and is seeking to ac- 
complish the task by analyzing the 
functions of man’s brain and by 


studying the characteristics which de- 
termine his proper place in the field 
of labor 

By virtue of this new policy, we are 
going to look upon man as a plant, 
and executives will be the master 
gardeners. The shackles of prejudice 
will be cast aside and we will devote 
our time to studying the needs of the 
situation. We will realize that all 
men are different and that they cannot 
be handled in bulk. We will not 
attempt to place them at definite tasks 


until we have found the work to 
which they are best adapted. We will 
also give more thought to the type 
of man best fitted for the immediate 
supervision of the workers. 

The problem of employment will 


never be solved through the employ- 
ment department alone The real 
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result of efforts 
the foreman, the 
pivotal man. The foreman must be 
taught to think in terms of men, to 
study them intelligently and to apply 
himself to training his fellow workmen 
rather than merely directing them in 
their duties. The must be 
taught the principles involved in the 
proper understanding of employes and 


will be the 
center about 


solution 
which 


foreman 





Character Analysis as 
an Aid to Human 
Efficiency 


The fact that 80 per cent of the 
men in the country are filling posi- 
tions to which they are not best 
adapted is a sad commentary upon 
the efficiency of our industrial and 
business organisation. Employers of 
labor are agreed that in the past 
too little attention has been given 
to the intelligent hiring, placing and 
developing of men. In the. accom- 
panying article, Mr. Kibby outlines 
the possibilities of character analysis 
in determining the proper place for 
the individual. In succeeding arti- 
cles, Mr. Kibby will show how the 
principles of character analysis are 
applied to practical industrial prob- 
lems. He will describe the signi- 
ficance of various features of typical 
faces, and show how a man’s char- 
acteristics can be judged from his 
facial and general appearance. 











the method best adapted to handling 
and developing them individually. 
Thus the foreman of the future will 
have a broader vision of life and will 
exercise a more sympathetic attitude 
toward his superiors and subordinates 
He will cultivate patience, and in 
analyzing the traits and individual 
characteristics of each man will enter 


into a most fascinating study, for 
human nature is a most interesting 
subject for investigation. This policy 


will place the employe in a new 
environment which will bring with it 
newer and better means of utilizing 
the by-products of man’s brain. Thus 
the crying need of today, the expres- 
sion of joy in man’s work, will be 
fulfilled. 

It is not enough that we place the 
man at the task to which he is best 
fitted. We must go a step further 
and accord him the kind of supervi- 
sion which will develop and sharpen 
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his hidden brain tools. It is said that 
a man’s greatest success is dependent 
upon the development and use of his 
latent brain forces. The best executive 
is the one who finds opportunities for 
employing this reserve mental energy 


to its best advantage. The efficient 
utilization of these talents can never 
come from a campaign of reform 


which emanates from the bottom, but 
must start from a movement initiated 
by the chief executive of the organ- 
ization. If the task of better under- 
standing and developing men is to be 
successfully accomplished, the man 
higher up must set his face to this 
fact and be willing to pay the price 
in hunfility and in being no greater 
than the men who work for him. 
There are many really great men 
at the top who would delight to show 
this spirit, if only the men down in 
the ranks would understand it. Sad 
to say, however, they have not placed 
the proper interpreters down the line 
to reflect this spirit. Therefore the 
foremen and their co-workers natural- 
ly believe the men at the top to be 
lacking in sympathy and appreciation. 


Men Cannot Be Driven 


It is a commercial and industrial 
crime today to let men work in an 
atmosphere of fear, which kills all 
interest and makes work a drudge. 
There is no place in this enlightened 
day for the driver of men, because 
this type of superior is a destructive 
element in organization. Too little 
care has been exercised in the past in 


selecting proper pivotal men. The 
need of this hour is an intelligent 
study of every important executive 


down to the foreman, for the purpose 
of determining their fitness to govern 
and to be governed. The vision of 
the pivotal men, if it be narrow, will 
cast its reflection upon their workers, 
and if it be helpful and broad in its 
understanding, the men below will in 
time feel it and be moved to greater 
harmony and team work. 

The coming executive must 
analyst especially an analyst of 
men. He must be imbued with the 
spirit of humility and common sense 
reasoning and should realize that 
example is his greatest asset. He is 


be an 
and 


his 


a teacher, whether he believes it or 


not, and consequently he must con- 


sciously and wunconsciously so live 
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with his fellows that they will know 
by. every word and act that he is 
worthy of their humble obedience. 

One of the essential factors in the 
study of human nature is the abso- 
lute necessity of a proper mental at- 
titude toward the subject. What we 
need today is not so much to acquire 
more knowledge, as to apply what is 
known. A leading scientist recently 
said: “I believe that there is enough 
truth pertaining to the subject of 
scientific human analysis in psychol- 
ogy, physiognomy, physiology, vibra- 
tion, phrenology, etc., to revolution- 
ize our employment and school train- 
ing problems.” 


How Psychology Will Aid 


Let us daily apply the principles 
we learn and not attempt to let the 
issue become fogged or clogged by 
too much material in the machine. 
Why should we blind our vision to 
the wonderful truths of psychology, 
in the face of the results which are 
known and the new lights given us 
on everyday problems? And yet, why 
should we assume that all the truth 
is in or will eventually be given us 
through psychology? Surely we 
should not believe less in psychology 
because it does not at this time solve 
the problem. But in the meantime 
shall we close our eyes and mind to 
the positive truths of psychology and 
all its expressions and actions? Do 
we dare say that physiognomy has 
no truth for us; that the face does 
not act as a mirror; that there is no 
truth in physiology and other kindred 
studies? There is some truth in all 
of them. We will not seek to set up 
new discoveries but rather new stand- 
ards of value. We will simply pre- 
sent the truths learned from the act- 
ual application of some of the prin- 
ciples laid down by many who be- 
lieve in and have written what they 
know of the subject. 

It is said that the government at 
Washington has cataloged somewhat 
over 10,000 positions of employment. 
It is obvious that the average father 
and mother cannot intelligently choose 
a position for their son with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Unfortunately a po- 
sition is chosen for the boy with no re- 
gard to his fitness for it. Only too fre- 
quently a favored aunt or uncle decide 
the career of the individual. And, there- 
fore, the parents seek to have him 
live up to the proposed vocation, 
rather than to strive to find the work 
to which he is naturally adapted by vir- 
tue of his mental and physical char- 
acteristics. Again, take the average 
boy in a grocery store, the helper in 
a machine shop, the office boy, etc. 
The boys fall into these various posi- 
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tions by chance rather than by.choice. 
It is said that over 80 per Cent of 
men never find the vocation they are 
adapted to follow. The time was 
when an individual knew a number 
of trades, and was able to practice 
any angles of a profession, but now 
we are living in an age of specializa- 
tion and science, and each person’s 
energies must be concentrated. 
Herbert Spencer has said, “Science 
is organized knowledge, correlated 
and tested truths, classified common 
sense.” It is stated on good author- 
ity that in the past 25 years more 
wealth has been added to the world 
than in any previous century, and 
this has been accomplished because 
of science. We are organizing our 
knowledge more perfectly, and as a 
result of science, we are going to 
know the efficiency value of an indi- 
vidual before employing him. We are 
going to know his physical fitness, 
his mental equipment. We will not 
content ourselves with the study of 
man in the abstract, but we _ will 
study him in the concrete, the prac- 
tical. First of all, we will study the 
individual as to his mental and phy- 
sical fitness, and not take him in bulk. 
Secondly, we will draw out his talents 
and not merely fill him in. Thirdly, 
we will find his dominant brain forces 
and place him accordingly. Fourthly, 
we will place him under the proper 
foreman; for it is not enough to place 
the right man on the right job, but it 
is necessary to place him under the 
foreman who will develop him. It 
has often been found that a wrong 
foreman has been the undoing of the 
right man on the right job. Fifthly, 
we will harmonize and team up the 
right man in the right job under the 
rizght foreman and under the right 
working conditions, with the result 
of a maximum of efficiency and pay. 


Must Select By Analysis 


King Solomon said, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” And 
may we add, that that which a man 
thinks in his heart, writes itself upon 
his face. Our thoughts are written 
upon our faces. They are indelible 
and express themselves in little phy- 
sical manifestations so that those who 
are thinking honest, agreeable, gen- 
erous, kindly thoughts have that kind 
of face. Those who are thinking dis- 
honest, selfish, greedy thoughts, have 
dishonest, selfish, greedy faces. Those 
who are timid and cautious, have 
timid, cautious ways and faces. Those 
who have great physical energy and 
driving force, express such capacity, 
and those who are cunning and foxy, 
have cunning, foxy faces. Consider, 
for instance, the squirrel with his 
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timid, quivering lips, as we see him 
perched, sitting upright. Here we 
see timidity, cautiousness and nervous 
excitability. Then take the St. Ber- 
nard, with his steady gait and phy- 
sical force. In him we see steadiness, 
force and perhaps initiative. He is 
not easily drawn aside from the pur- 
pose at hand. We can learn from the 
study of animals much which will 
help us with human analysis. 


How To Go About It 


Do these thin and thick lips, thick 
lower and thin upper lips mean noth- 
ing? Those mouths with the corners 
turning downward, do they express 
nothing of melancholy and the lack 
of hope? Do these mouths with the 
corners turning upward have no sig- 
nificance as to optimism? The big 
eye, the little eye, the steady eye, the 
cautious eye, the restless eye; coarse, 
fine or rough texture; loud or modest 
clothes and ways; do they not express 
something? The thin nose, flat nose. 
long nose, short nose, baby nose; the 
high forehead, the low forehead, the 
broad forehead, the narrow forehead; 
the broad chin, the sharp chin, the 
narrow chin, the long chin; do these 
characteristics not tell something? 
Indeed, they manifest the life back 
of them. Therefore a practical study 
of these characteristics will bring 
tangible results in solving employ- 
ment problems. 


Indian Manganese Ore 


The chief sources of manganese ore 
in southern India are the Vizagapatam 
and Bellary districts in the Madras 
presidency. Manganese is found as 
psilomelane, and the analyses are: 
Vizagapatam, manganese, 43 to 50 per 
cent, iron 5 to 13 per cent, silica 2 to 
6 per cent, phosphorus 0.15 to 0.60 
per cent; Ramandrug (Bellary dis- 
trict) manganese 35 to 54 per cent, 
iron 5 to 19 per cent, silica 0.43 to 1 
per cent, phosphorus 0.016 to 0.033 
per cent. The production of manga- 
nese in Vizagapatam began in 1892, 
and in the following year 3,130 tons 
were exported. The output rapidly 
increased until it reached its maximum 
of 92,458 tons in 1900. Since that 
time it has been diminishing, owing 
to trouble with water as the mines 
became deeper. The declared value 
per ton in 1914-15 was $5.55. The 
total export from India in 1914-15 was 
440,590 tons, valued at $2,433,250. In 
the previous year it was 718,049 tons, 
valued at $3,925,643. The exports from 
Madras in 1912-13 were 54,000 tons, 
valued at $139,425, of which 23,750 
tons, worth $69,348 went to the At- 
lantic coast of America. 














The Toolmaker’s Role in Wartime 


We Are Face to Face With Necessity of Providing Gages. Jigs and Fixtures for 
Mass Production—Some Progress Has Been Made—Report of 


an Interview With Frank O. Wells 


ITH the alarm of war spread- 


ing over the United States, 
the naval fleet assembled, 
millions of men responding to the 
call to the colors, congress appro- 
priating billions for defense, and the 
industries of the country with their 


vast capacities placed at the disposal 
of the government, there yet remains 





REPRESENTATIVE JOHN @Q. TILSON, 
A Member of Congress Who Belicved 
Preparedness and Worked For it 


inability to conduct hostilities of any 
great proportions. This would be 
so even if the navy had an adequate 
complement of vessels and men, and 
the for the army had 
thoroughly trained. 

The nation may soon turn its eyes 
to its great industries and be astound- 


millions been 


ed to find that they are unprepared 
for the quantity production of many 
classes of war materials. The great 


mills of the United States, with 
41,000,000 
and 
like 


because 


steel 
their capacity of 
that of England 
almost 


tied, 


annual 
tons, exceeding 


Germany combined, are 


a giant with his hands 
it is impossible at present to realize 
on the tremendous 


the machine shops, foundries and other 


potentialities of 


manufacturing establishments of this 
country. 

Why? 

Simply because the gages, Jigs and 
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fixtures necessary for the mass pro- 
duction of war supplies such as rifles, 
field artillery, shells, rifle cartridges, 
etc., have not been provided. As a re- 
sult of this situation, it already has 
been announced that the new army 


may have to be equipped with the 
English Lee-Enfield rifle instead of 
our standard Springfield, which is a 


more powerful weapon. 

To the ordinary man in the street 
the lack of gages and fixtures means 
nothing. To readers of The Iron 
Trade however, the full force 
of the situation may readily be brought 


Review, 


home. In well informed circles, the 
dependence of the manufacturer on 
the tool room is thoroughly under- 
stood 

The potentialities of the situation 
would be even more serious than they 
are were it not for the fact that ini 
tial steps were taken to remedy the 
difficulty before war was declared. 


As the year wears to a close, there is 
prospect that our manufacturers 
not be handicapped by lack of 
gages, and fixtures. 


will 
tools, 
jigs 
Congress Has Acted 


So far as congress is directly con- 
cerned, the sincerest thanks of the 
country are due to Representative 
John Q. Tilson, New Haven, Conn., 


for having had legislation action taken 
on the the 
for such action, and, better still, made 
congress see it and act on it 

The annual capacity of 
plants for the manufacture of 


matter. He saw necessity 


government 
mobile 


artillery ammunition is only 600,000 
rounds. It is estimated that the mini 
mum amount which it is necessary 


to accumulate for an army of 3,000 
000, the number 
considered for 
be equipped and maintained, is 21,100, 
The 
at present have only 637,924 rounds on 


hand, leaving 20,462,672 


that 


that 


least can be 


contingents must 


596 rounds government arsenals 
rounds to be 
supplied. It the 
nals at their present capacity 34 years 
this 


would require arse 


deficiency. , On the 


that the 


to supply 


other hand, it is estimated 


present annual capacity of private 
plants is 20,000,000 rounds of field ar 
tillery ammunition, so that in one 
years operation they could supply 
the required amount, provided they 
were fitted with the proper gages 

The war department has taken ad 
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vantage of an offer by a gage manu- 
facturing company which has prepared 
preliminary data as to gages required. 
The data relate to gages required 
for manufacturing one size of field 
artillery ammunition based on 200 
manufacturing days a year. This has 
been done with the idea of ultimate 
government ownership of a sufficient 





FRANK O. WELLS, 
A Manufacturer Who Has Studied the Prob 
lem of Making Gages on a Wartime 
Basis 


number of units that could be utilized, 


in the event of emergency, for the 
immediate placing of contract with 
private plants 

The war and navy departments are 
making drawings for these special 
tools, so that they can be placed 


in private plants, and it will be pos- 


sible to begin the immediate manu- 
facture of war materials in adequate 
quantities in response to an urgent 


call. The task of preparing for the 
production of these tools is not 
appreciated to the slightest extent 
by the people of the country gener- 
ally This is not unnatural The 
plan is a new one for the United 
States It was not appreciated by 
England, France and Russia Their 
amazing state of industrial wunpre- 


paredness at the outbreak of the Euro- 


pean war was in large part due to 
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their neglecting the adoption of this 
plan. 

Fortunately, there were in Amer- 
ica far-sighted men who grasped the 
situation, and saw the necessity of its 
having special tools in order to build 
up a scheme of industrial prepared- 
ness. Frank O. Wells, president of 
the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
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others for added forms of produc- 
tion. 

“The gages must be accompanied 
by the proper blue prints with instruc- 
tion to show the sequence of opera- 
tions, and sufficient time must be al- 
lowed to do the work. The govern- 
ment should have master and inspec- 
tion gages deposited in the different 





Field artillery ammun.. 521,100,596 


"Not known. 





Table I 
The Munitions Problem in a Nutshell 


To be accu- On To be ment plants of years 
Article mulated hand supplied per year required 
Ta ee 13,900,000 1,023,000 2,877,000 336,000 8 
Machine guns ........ °86,415 1,305 85,110 Gniike tk 3 
SE” —s oe dbewcdees *3,492,000,000 254,000,000 *238,000,000 140,600,000 23 
cd cccehase 59,624 822 8,802 448 19% 


*Based upon general staff table, including reserve for four months of war 
*Based upon recommendation of machine-gun board. 


‘Assumes a wastage of one round per man 
*Based upon approved project of Treat board. 


Capacity 
of govern- Number 


637,924 20,462,672 600,000 34 


rt day for six months. 








Greenfield, Mass., deserves credit for 
having been one. of the first men in 
the United States to appreciate the 
situation. As a manufacturer of taps, 
dies and gages for a period extending 
over 43 years, he is thoroughly in- 
formed as to all the intricacies of the 
art of producing these tools, and, 
therefore, speaks with knowledge on 
the subject. 

Purely, as a loyal American citizen, 
with the interest of his country at 
heart, he discussed the question with 
government officials, with the result 
that congress acted favorably on it, 
through Representative Tilson’s activi- 
ty. Mr. Wells saw the original blue 
prints for these tools when they 
came from England to manufacturers 
in the United States. This matter 
was taken up with army and navy 
officials in the broadest manner pos- 
sible. 

As a result of discussion and con- 
ference with these officials, Mr. Wells 
made an investigation among the navy 
yards and arsenals, and, as he told 
The Iron Trade Review, he found the 
United States to be the most unpre- 
pared nation of any size in the world. 


Estimates Prepared 


“So,” said Mr. Wells, “we have 
been preparing estimates as to what it 
would cost to provide these tools, 
presenting the figures to the govern- 
ment. It is proposed that the United 
States shall equip itself with enough 
gages to supply 200 private plants 
which could start operation produc- 
ing ammunition in 48 hours, and then 
have these gages supplemented by 


arsenals. These should be tested out 
in times of peace in its own plants. 
This is along the line of standard- 
ization in cost and quality. With 
these gages and blue prints, the gov- 
ernment could place all contracts at 
a stipulated price, which would be 
about one-half the price the entente 
allies have been paying and by this 
means the required quality would be 
afforded. Nothing should be made 
any more accurately than ammunition 
to be fired at a mark several miles 
away. A fraction of an ounce out of 
balance destroys the efficiency of the 
ammunition. 

“It has been proved that it re- 
quired over a year to get under way 
in this country for the manufacture 
of war material for foreign govern- 
ments, and they probably lost $100,- 
000,000 in getting prepared in that 
time. It took this time and money 
to educate the workingmen to manu- 
facture these tools for mass produc- 
tion. This shows the necessity of 
having blue prints and gages so that 
production on a large scale can be 
begun in a few weeks’ time. 

“It would, in my opinion, take the 
United States five years, working at 
full speed, with all its resources, to 
get prepared to produce proper war 
material in ample quantities. That 
fact has been demonstrated by ex- 
periences growing out of the Euro- 
pean war. But with the necessary 
appliances installed in plants in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, they could 
get under way in 48 hours. The most 
successful manufacturing concerns in 
the United States have seen the neces- 
sity of the government acquiring these 
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gages, and, moreover, they represent 
the most economical form of pro- 
duction, as well as providing the great- 
est output. Probably there are not 
more than six concerns in the United 
States which have had a long experi- 
ence in making gages. It would take 
about 100,000 gages to make possible 
a daily production of 200,000 rounds 
of ammunition, l-inch and larger, 
and there are about 17 sizes. 

“To get the master gages working 
properly, they should be seasoned six 
months or a year. This shows the 
necessity of having experienced makers 
and of the government preparing it- 
self long in advance.” 


Time Fuse Plans 


In preparing for the manufacture 
of time fuses, which was taken as an 
example, Mr. Wells, who frequently 
holds conferences with war and navy 
department officials, has recommended 
that the following essentials be con- 
sidered: 

A board of engineers should pass 
upon the designs of the parts to be 
made, the manufacturing limits for 
these parts and the designs of the 
tools and gages to be used. 

There should be operation 
showing: 


sheets 


First.—Time needed for operation 

Second.—Routing for sequence of operatior 
and kind of machines needed for each opera 
tion. 

Third.—Blue prints showing the different 
tools for the milling, drilling, boring tapping, 
profiling, polishing, and all necessary opera 
tions. 

Fourth.— Blue rints showing the different 
gages for the different gaging operations 


Compliance with these condition, 
Mr. Wells says, would result in a 





Table II 
Capacity of Plants 
a Ee 3,000,000 
Rifle cartridges 2,200,000,000 
Machine guns 140,400 


Field guns 2,000 


Field artillery ammunition, 


rounds 20,000,000 











standardized cost for each part, no 
matter where it is made, in shops 
large or small, or in what section of 
the United States. 

There are at present in the United 
States, he pointed out, several splen- 
didly equipped plants capable of mak- 
ing these gages, which have had long 
experience in this particular line. 

“For the government to start up 
a new plant would mean _ serious 
delay in obtaining gages,” continued 
Mr. Wells, “even if the necessary 
machinery were immediately available. 
In the established plants delivery 
could begin within a month from the 
dates that the contracts are placed, 
whereas, in a new plant, even with 
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the necessary equipment, it would take 
at least a year before any gages could 
be produced. A great amount of time 


is required to get under way in a 
new establishment of any kind, but 
particularly in one engaged in the 


manufacture of gages, owing to the 
variety of machines used, the detail 
of operations, and the necessity of 
absolute accuracy. 

“There should be at least four plants 
making the gages, so that they may 
be available as they are needed for 
each subsequent operation. For in- 
stance, it would be necessary to have 
these gages properly routed so that 
they would be available as required. 
Obviously some gages would require 
more time to be made than others, so 
that it would not mean that the gage 
for the first gaging operation would 
be the one to be first started in the 
shop, but the one requiring the great- 
of operations and more 
work, should be planned and 
order to be ready when the 
for its 


est number 
intricate 
routed 

time 


comes use 


Skill is Required 


“The craftsmanship or skill required 
to properly make gages can only be 
acquired through long familiarity with 
these tools and their manufacture, 
and, therefore, plants accustomed to 
and equipped for this work can be 
more reliably depended upon than 
those regularly engaging in the manu- 


facture of other lines who might 
take up this line of work as a 
side issue.” 

Mr. Wells estimated that the manu- 
facture of 1,000 fuses a day in one 
shop would require the productive 
labor of 230 men. To make 20,000 
fuses a day in one shop, he said, 
would require the productive labor 
of 4,600 men. 

If 1,000 time fuses a day were 
made in one factory, the estimated 
number of gages required would be 
as follows: 

One unit of working gages 
One unit of reserve working gages 
One set of inspection gages 
One set of master gages 
One set of reserve master gages. 

In considering the costs of these 


gages, Mr. Wells pointed out it should 
be borne in mind that units, and not 
working gages are specified 
and these units consist of one or more 
gages of a kind, as required by the 
number of machines it has been con- 
sidered necessary to produce the given 
number of parts a day. 

“By properly planning the sizes of 
the ‘go’ ends of thread plug gages 
and the ‘go’ ends of thread ring 
gages,” said Mr. Wells, “the ordi- 
narily short life of these gages can 
be materially increased. This in- 
crease would be approximately about 


sets, of 
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200 per cent. For instance, this would 
be accomplished in a gage which 
would ordinarily allow 0.066-inch be- 
tween the high and low limits, by re- 
ducing the 0.006-inch tolerance to 
0.004-inch, and allowing the 0.002-inch 


so saved to be put onto the ‘go’ 
end of the gages. This 0.002-inch 
would be just so much added life 


to the ‘go’ or wearing end of the gage 
and would still retain interchange- 
ability between the parts. 


Gages Must be Replaced 


“It is estimated that all gages used 
in connection with the fuse and its 
component parts would require re- 
placement for each 10,000 parts manu- 
factured with the exception of thread 
plug and thread templet gages, which 
would require a replacement for every 
4,000 parts manufactured. This state- 
ment applies to the present method 
of manufacture of these gages. By 
proper planning, as outlined, all gages 
would require replacement for each 
30,000 parts manufactured with the 
exception of thread plug and thread 
templet gages which would require re- 
placement for every 12,000 parts manu- 
factured. 

“It would 
manufacture 


be advisable to have the 
of these gages conducted 
in plants which are _ thoroughly 
equipped to continue the making of 
the same gages on short notice, owing 
to the continual replacements neces- 
sary by a large daily production as 
for instance, a production of 200,000 
fuses a day. 

“A number of people have talked of 
having the government make all of 
its own ammunition, but those who 
are conversant with the subject ‘know 
how absurd this proposition is. If 
the government were to make all the 
ammunition that we might need, then 
there would be idle plants without 
men who are trained for the work 
or else idle men whom the govern- 
ment would have to pay. In the 
private plants, their regular products 
of peace would be changed to muni- 
tions of war. It has been well dem- 
onstrated in the past two years or 
more that it is the large plants with 
trained men that have been able to 
handle this work successfully and 
quickly.” 

The weakest spot in 
war, Mr. Wells said, is the 
ammunition. He was not 
ferring to small arms ammunition, but 
also to all types and calibers of arms 
in use at present by the army and 
navy. 

In this connection, it is well to call 
attention to a table included in the 
recent report of the board which 
made an investigation as to the feasi- 
bility of the government making all 


the present 


lack of 


only re- 
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of its munitions. Table I shows the 
minimum quantities of the arms and 
munitions that should be accumulated 


for 3,000,000 men and the capacity 
of the government arsenals to sup- 
ply them: 


Table II shows the estimated pres- 
ent capacity per year of private plants 
for the manufacture of the same ar- 
ticles: 

In other words, the capacity, ex- 
cept in the case of field artillery and 
cartridges, now exists to give us the 
accumulation estimated to be required 
to arm 3,000,000 men practically with- 
in a year, provided we take advan- 
tage of that capacity before it is lost 
to us, which will be the case if. the 
special machinery used be scrapped 
or shipped abroad. 

Following are statistics Mr. Wells 
has compiled as to the time it would 
take to get prepared and to make 
ammunition alone: 

A conservative estimate is that a 
minimum force of 50 engineers, at 
least, would require 50 weeks to pre- 
pare the necessary drawings for the 
various types and sizes of shells now 
used by the United States army and 
navy. The work of these engineers 
would be in the direction of design- 
ing and preparing the necessary draw- 
ings for gages, jigs, tools and fix- 
tures required in mass production 


Presents Enormous Problem 


To produce the gages, tools and fix- 
tures for this work would probably 
require 800 men, well trained and in 
well organized plants at .least five 
years, calculating that there are 300 
working days a year. 

This would equip 100 plants employ- 
ing 2,000 men each, capable of produc- 
ing a total quantity of 200,000 rounds 
a day. 

Twice that amount has been used in 
a single day in the present war by 
one of the combatants. 

Mr. Wells did not mention the 
question of gages for aeroplanes, 
rifles and a number of other impor- 
tant parts of equipment which must 
also be provided for, but went into 
detail regarding some of the necessary 
requirements to show how vast and 
vital the problem is. He said there 
should be a clearing house of gage 
manufacturers through which the gov- 
ernment could obtain a supply of 
gages. It is felt that not only should 
the manufacturing interests of the 
country be made aware of the impor- 
tance of this question, but the country 
as a whole should know it so the 
proper opinion and perspective can be 
created and appreciated, to the end 
that we may be fully armed to fight 
German imperialism at the earliest 
possible moment 
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A Study of Silica Refractories---I 


Silica Brick Occupies a Place of Considerable Importance in a Number of Indus- 
tries—Its Behavior Under Ordinary and Unusual Conditions Pre- 
sents Many Interesting Problems 


HE magnitude of the thermal 
| expansion of silica brick, and 
its inability to withstand rapid 
temperature changes, present prob- 
lems of considerable importance in 
the manufacture of siliceous refrac- 
tories. In the process of manufacture, 
the quartzite from which the brick 
is made changes in part into cristo- 
balite and tridymite. An attempt has 
been made to determine by micro- 
scopic methods the degree of trans- 
formation in various specimens of 
test bricks manufactured at slightly 
varying temperatures of burning, with 
varying coarseness of grain, and to 
determine the effect of repeated burn- 
ing. The effect of variations in these 
conditions upon crushing strength and 
modulus of rupture has also been 
considered. Coincidentally, a study has 
been made from available literature 
of the properties of the silica min- 
erals and the silica refractories. From 
the knowledge so gained, combined 
with the experimental data regarding 
the constitution of the test bricks, 
deductions have been made as to the 
conditions of manufacture under 
which silica brick of decreased ther- 
mal expansion and increased power to 
withstand rapid temperature changes 
might be produced. 


The Silica Minerals 


The important crystal modifications 
of silica are quartz, tridymite and cris- 
tobalite, each of which possesses 
a and B phases. Any one of these three 
modifications may be converted into 
either of the others by appropriate 
heat treatment. The formation of tridy- 
mite seems always to require the pres- 
ence of a flux or catalyzer, while cris- 
tobalite is formed in the absence of a 
catalyzer. The inversion temperatures 
are as follows: 


870 de s Cent., 10 quartz — tridymite 

1,470 degrees Cent., 10 tridymite — cristo- 
balite. 

575 degrees Cent., a quartz — 8 quartz; 570 
degrees Cent., 8 quartz — quartz a 

117 degrees Cent., a tridymite — 8, tridy 
mite; 163 degrees Cent., 8, tridymite — 
B. tridymite; reversions on cooling not 


sharp. : 
274.6 — 219.7 a cristobalite — § cristobalite. 
240.5 — 198.1 8 cristobalite — a cristobalite. 


At ordinary temperatures each min- 
eral exists only in the a phase, chang- 


A paper presented at the February meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. The author is connected with the re- 
search department, Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
tories Co., Pittsburgh. 
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ing into the B phase as the temperature 
is raised. The a to B transformations 
are all rapid, while considerable time 
is required for the transformation of 
one mineral into another. 

In the presence of a flux, when any 
form of silica is heated a_ sufficient 
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FIG. 1—STABILITY RELATIONS OF 
THE SILICA MINERALS 


length of time below 870 degrees Cent, 
quartz is always formed; between 870 
degrees Cent and 1,470 degrees Cent. 
tridymite and from 1,470 degrees Cent. 
upward to the melting point of silica, 
cristobalite. Heated without a flux, the 
inversion from quartz to tridymite does 
not occur, but the transformation is 
direct to cristobalite, and the tempera- 
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FIG. 2—RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS IN 
THERMAL EXPANSION 


ture of incipient formation of the same 
is depressed to about 1,250 degrees 
Cent., under the same conditions, tridy- 
mite is converted into cristobalite, with 
the inversion temperature raised to 1,570 
degrees Cent. One investigator’s experi- 
ments on quartz powder heated without 
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a flux gave the following results: 108 
hours at 1,250 degrees Cent. a very 
small per cent of cristobalite formed; 
90 hours at 1,360 degrees Cent, result- 
ant product two-thirds cristobalite, one- 
third quartz, and one hour at 1,570 
degrees Cent., transformation into cris- 
tobalite nearly complete. 

Quartz glass heated above 1,200 de- 
grees Cent. becomes gradually convert- 
ed into cristobalite. The per cent of 
cristobalite formed under various condi- 
tions of heating are shown in an ac- 
companying table. Quartzite heated 
three to five times to 1,450 degrees Cent. 
in a porcelain kiln is converted chiefly 


into cristobalite, with here and there 
scattered residual quartz grains; after 
10 burnings at 1,450 degrees Cent. 
wedge-shaped twin crystals of tridy- 
mite begin to appear. Silica brick, 


which consists principally of cristobalite 
when placed in use, gradually changes 
at high temperatures in the furnace to 
tridymite. The stability fields and ex- 
istence ranges of the various forms of 


silica are shown in Fig. 1. An equi- 
librium diagram is shown in Fig. 5. 
Appearance of Crystals 
Tridymite crystals usually occur as 


crystalline aggregates of random orien- 
tation, as broad, thin hexagonal plates, 
which appear as needles or laths when 
turned on edge, and as wedge-shaped 
twin crystals. The hexagonal plates of 
usual thinness appear perfectly isotropic 
when lying on the base. The needle 
or lath-like sections have weak double 
refraction, parallel extinction and nega- 
tive elongation. Cristobalite does not 
develop a well-defined crystal form but 
usually occurs as minute branching 
skeleton crystals, with the branches often 
showing octahedral terminal caps. The 
higher temperature form of cristobalite 
is isometric; on cooling it becomes 
weakly birefringent. The birefringence 


in thin sections is barely discernible 
with the sensitive tint plate. 
It appears that the fusing point is 


lower than 1,470 degrees Cent., but that 
at this temperature it passes into cris- 
tobalite almost as rapidly as it melts. 
The fusion point of tridymite should lie 
between those of quartz and cristobalite. 


It is clear that the indicated melting 
point of cristobalite must be higher 
than 1,625 degrees Cent. the value 
found by certain investigators, higher 
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than 1,685 degrees Cent. even, the value 
found by other experimenters. As has 
been suggested, cristobalite may have 
a variable molecular constitution and 
a similarly variable melting point ac- 
cording to the conditions under which 
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grees Cent. indicate that the cristobalite 
probably has a slightly greater coeffi- 
cient of expansion than the glass. 


The solubility in KOH of quartzite 
burned once in a porcelain kiln has 
been found to be 41 per cent; burned 
10 times, 70 per cent. After the first 
burning, this matesial probably consist- 
ed of a mixture of cristobalite and 
quartz; after the tenth burning, of cris- 
tobalite and tridymite, with a small 
amount of quartz. Tests have given 
the results shown in Table IV on boil- 
ing powders with grains approximately 
0.04 millimeters in diameter. 


The method of identification most 
readily applied is by determination of 
the indices of refraction by the im- 
mersion method. Tridymite may also 
be recognized by its characteristic 
needles, laths and wedge-shaped twin 








Table I 
Cristobalite Formed Under Various Temperatures 








— - —Temperature— 
; 1,200 1,300 1,300 1,500 1,600 
Time of heating, degrees, degrees, degrees, degrees, degrees, 
hours percent percent percent percent per cent 
Se 5 34 60 
1 0 2 17 50 90 
Bences 5 25 100 
a 0 10 
it was formed. It has been found that CN ae Te 
pure silica flows distinctly at 1,750 de- > mo aa ie Tj 
grees Cent., which, is, therefore, the | “? on | t 4 
apparent melting point and higher than { “== ] 
the true melting point. Quartz glass i: ,! + ae 
softens at 1,500 degrees Cent. and melts |S ah t+—+- Goan a : 1 
between 1,700 degrees Cent. and 1,800 | 14 
degrees Cent. “a at as a ae a ee 


The results of a number of experi- 
ments are shown in Figs. 2 and 4. 
The mean linear expansion of quartz 
glasses has been given as 0.067. Other 
experiments have produced the follow- 
ing figures: 0.0 degrees Cent. to W 
degrees Cent., 0.0642; 30 degrees Cent. 
to 100 degrees Cent., 0.0653; 100 de- 
grees Cent. to 500 degrees Cent., 0.0658; 
500 degrees Cent. to 900 degrees Cent., 
0.0650; 900 degrees Cent. to 1,000 de- 
grees Cent., 0.0680. Quartz glass, partly 
devitrified by long-continued heating at 
a high temperature, so that it contains 
much B cristobalite, if cooled rapidly 
at 300 degrees Cent., remains complete- 
ly clear and transparent, and but few 
cracks appear. When further cooled, 
however, to 230 degrees Cent., the sud- 
den formation of numerous fine cracks 
causes the glass to become white and 
opaque, coincident with the inversion of 
B to a cristobalite. The specific vol- 
ume and coefficient of expansion of B 
cristobalite are, therefore, nearly the 
same as those of quartz glass; the 
presence of a few cracks at 300 de- 

















FIG. 4—-THERMAL EXPANSION OF 
QUARTZ 
crystals. Specific gravity determina- 


tions have been shown to be of little 
value in the case of quartz converted 
by heating into cristobalite or tridy- 
mite. The specific gravities of the 
two last named are not greatly differ- 
ent; the material always contains some 
unaltered quartz; and the end prod- 
ucts are so filled with microscopic 
cracks that the results of specific 
gravity determinations are always 
low. These fine cracks interfere with 
microscopic investigations. On ac- 
count of total reflection at the bor- 
ders the greater part of the end 
product appears isotropic, and the 
birefringence can be detected only 
upon very careful observation. By 
the use of the thermal microscope, 
it may seem that cristobalite becomes 
isotropic at 225 degrees Cent. to 230 
degrees Cent. The effect was par- 
ticularly evident in cristobalite de- 
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rived from quartz glass or from quartz 
heated above 1,600 degrees Cent.; it 
could not be used as a means of iden- 
tification in the case of cristobalite 
formed below 1,450 degrees Cent., 
which, on account of the cracks, ap- 
pears nearly isotropic. The change 
in volume of cristobalite at 230 de- 
grees is considerable. For that reas- 
on, quicksilver dilatometer observa- 
tions offered a sure way of distinguish- 
ing cristobalite from tridymite. A 
specimen of silica brick, composed 
essentially of cristobalite, on heat- 
ing gave the curve shown in Fig. ?. 
The sudden clearing up shown by 
cristobalite heated carefully over the 
flame at about 230 degrees Cent. has 
been designated, as the “cristobalite 
reaction”. This effect can easily be 
observed with the naked eye in the 
case of cristobalite derived from 
quartz glass. 


The raw material used for the man- 
ufacture of high-grade American silica 
brick is a true quartzite. The depos- 
its most extensively used, named in 
the order of their importance, are the 
so-called Medina or Tuscarora sand- 
stone of Huntingdon and Blair coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, the Baraboo 
quartzite of the Devil's lake region, 
Wisconsin, and the deposits of eastern 
Alabama and of Colorado. Where 
quarried for refractory purposes, Me- 
dina deposit is white, hard and re- 
sistant. Its steeply pitching beds 
form the crests of many of the moun- 
tains of central Pennsylvania, and 
the steep slopes below the summit 
are covered by great bodies of talus, 
composed of blocks of the rock, vary- 
ing in size from pieces weighing a 
few pounds to those weighing many 
tons. The talus slopes sometimes 
cover areas of a thousand acres or 
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Table II—Optical Properties of Silica Table VII—Crushing Tests of Silica Brick 
| | aN, | 5 Cresbing 7 = Povs is 
ryetal | rystal Elongs | | per ne 
Composition a | oom tiea yong mea) ome 3 | Remarks Silica Brick Made in NN — 
i tation | ei? 34) Side Edge End 
@ Quarts by ao oF | Pyramidal | Yy c= ¥ 1 .5641.553) + — below Illinois 2 345 1,546 2.119 
Tetartohedral : Pennsylvania 2 296 1,044 155] 
@ Quarts......| Hexagonal | Pyramidal ’ e-¥Y | + | Stable between Missouri 2,370 1,792 1.803 
Trapesohedral i 575° aad 870° 
| Hemihedral | Inverts on cool- 
| | ingto@ quarts Table VIII—Effect of Repeated Burnings 
@ Tridymite Orthorhombic Thin peeudo| 1.4691.473 + Exists below 
hexagonal =| 117" Usually Average Modulus of Rupture nities Cintiine, Gena 
| plates | finely inter- Number of Burns |] eS _—, Is ~ _Brick nai Soueve te eich 
j | grown agere- In. apart . ested Flat wise 
| | gates Optic te — 
j uy le 
| | | a azs 4313 
@ Tridymite Hexagonal Hexagonal e=Y) + Exists only a- 2 sy 4,395 
| plates | bove 117°. In 3 1,001 4,500 
| verts on cool- Se ee ee ee 
| ing to @ tri- 
dy mite Table IX—Specific Heat of Silica Brick 
@ Cristobalite. Probably tet- Equaint grains C= a 1.4841 487 — Exists below 
ragona! 273° 
# Cristobalite. Leometric Equaint grains | | Existe only Heyn ager 
| above 198° 
| i Inverts on “s True Specific Mean Specific Mean Specific Mean Speesfic 
| | | cooling to @ Heat at f Heat between 20° Heat bet ween oO Heat bet ween 20° 
cristobalite pa = 4 
oc 0 200 0 200 
Don” « 0 237 0 219 0.205 
or” C 0 270 0 237 
' ooo’ C 0 282 0 250 0 225 
Table 11I1—Density of Minerals SOO” ¢ 0 285 0 261 0 236 
Loo CC 0. 208 0 262 
Specific 1,100° C 02 
Se ee —~ 1,.200° C 0 201 0 266 
Quarts 2.650 ———— — = = 
Tridymite 2 270 Artificial tridymite (Fenner) Table X—Constitution of Reburned Silica Brick’ 
2.280 Natural tridymite (Mallard) Silica Brick Quartsite 
2.320 (Endell) — — —_ 
Cristobalite 2.333 Artificial cristobalite (Fenner) Burn Burn 
2.340 Natural cristobalite (Mallard) ! 2 ' , . 
2 330 (Endell Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Cristobalite At 1,500° has same density as : ~ 
| quartz glass; at 300°, slightly Per cent. cristobalite 77 8&3 M4 49 69 
| greater density than quartz glass Per cent. quartz and silicates 23 7 16 51 31 
(Rieke and Endell — — 
Quartz glass 2.210 (Dana, Endell Table XI—Temperature Measured by Orton-Seger Cones 
2.194 (Schwarz 
Position 
Number of Burn -—-- —E ati 
‘ A c 
Table IV—Solubility Tests 1 Cone 15 Cone 13 Cone 14 
Solubil 2 Cone 15 Cone 13 Cone 14 
lubility of 3 Cone 15 Cone 15 Cone 15 
os Time 4 Cone 13 Cone 14 Co 14 
Reagent ‘visto: | Amorphous ° = 
| Quarts, | Tridymice, | Soine | “Sea | ours 5 Cone 15 Cone 15 Cone 15 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 2 . 
. 6 Cone 16 Cone 14 Cone 14 
5 percent. Na;CO,solution| 2.11 2.77 } Ly Melting Points of Orton-Seger Cones 
5 per cent. HF solution 30.10 | 76 30 74.3 06.6 Vy 
1 per cent. HF solution 5.20 20.30 | 25.8 52.9 1 Cone Orton Seale Seger Revined Scale. 
13 1,390 1,380 
: 14 1,410 1,410 
Table V—Typical Analyses of Quartzite 15 1,430 1,435 
—— Ea 16 1,450 1,460 
Constituent fre , a Baraboo Quartrite Alabama Quartzsite ei ad 
sio, 97 80 97.15 97 70 Table XII—Tabulated Data: Density and Porosi 
ty 
ALO, 0.90 1.00 0% Firet Burn 
Fe.0; 0.85 1.05 0.80 - es a — ——— 
CaO 0.10 0.10 0.05 Burned | Apparent | Approx Seen ee gy ae 
MgO 0.15 0 25 0 30 * Mark Grind a | | } 7 iy Mean Per Mean Per 
| Grevit jravit Ce of Ce of 
Alkalies 0.40 0.10 0 31 ~~ eines www | Veleme | ‘Voleae | Velome 
&83-A-1 Regular 15 1.678 2.259 25.7 
Table VI—Transformation of Quartz a7e-A-I Regular 1S 1.655 3.258 2.5 8.1 
69-C-1 Regular 14 | 1.637 2.229 8 5 28.5 
SEE 228-B-1 | Regular, 13 1.671 | 2.251 | 25.7 25.7 26.8 
Material ate ‘ ae” MM ee 8 a mee Bee Ta eB 
— | 4 " . - . 585-A-1 | Medium) 15 1.770/ 227) 23 | 28 
p Per Cont. | Per Cont. | Per Cont. | Per Cont. | Per Cont 601-A-1 | Medium) 15 1.748 | 2.249 223 
a | = " a 679-C-1 Medrum 14 1.723 2.232 22.7 22.7 
Good quartzite (average of three | | 443-B-1 Medium 13 1.839 2.277 19.2 19.2 21.2 
samples) : 9.4 100.8 | 1.0 | 1.3 11.5 —— --— ———-—- 
Quartzite unsuitable for refractory 1,148-A-1 Fine 15 1.757 2.272 22.7 22.5 
purposes (average of three samples) 5.3 6.5 6.5 9.7 10.7 1,149-A-1 Fine 15 1.765 | 2.272 , 22.3 
Melting point of all samples cone &54-C-1 Fine 14 1.725 2.242 23.2 
35 to 36. 997-B-1 Fine 13 1.774 2 264 21.7 21.7 22.5 
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the beds have been cut 
streams For the manu- 
silica brick, most of the 
taken from the bodies 
locally called ganister 
rock from the solid 
used. 
floe near 
county, 
cuts 


more where 
through by 
facture of 
rock 
of loose rock, 
although 
sometimes 


used is 


floes, 
measures is 
Fig. 7 shows 
Mount Union, 
Pa., where the 
through Jack’s 


a ganister 
Huntington 
Juniata river 

mountain. 


Properties Determining Usability 


Not all quartzites are adapted to 
the manufacture of refractories. 
For refractory purposes, mechanical 


and behavior 
considerable. 


melting 
must be 


strength, 
on burning 
Experience shows that to produce a 
physically strong brick the stone 
should be hard, dense, and give splint- 


point 


ery, angular fragments of hetero- 
geneous size and shape on crushing; 
one that crushes down to rounded 
grains cannot be used. The strength 
of the brick and its melting point are 
conditioned by the analysis of the 
rock The silica content may vary 
from 96 to 98 per cent; if less silica 
is present the fusion point is low- 
ered Attempts to use pure quartzite 
of 99 per cent SiO. have not met with 
success. The presence of AlO, and 
Fe.O, is necessary to form a bond; 
their combined percentage is usually 
about 1.75 per cent, and should not 
exceed 2.5 per cent The amount of 
alkalies should be less than 0.5 per 
cent The melting interval of the 
stone depends upon its content of 
bases. For good quartzite it is us- 
ually considered to be 1,755 degrees 
Lent to 1,775 degrees Cent. The 


following results have been obtained, 
measuring temperatures by means of 
an iridium-iridium-ruthenium thermo- 
element in the calibration of 
the melting points of gold, palladium 
and platinum taken as 1,063 
degrees Cent., 1,549 degrees Cent. and 
1,650 degrees 
quartzite 
pieces 


which 
were 
1,755 degrees Cent. At 


Cent., 
sintered 


fine powder of good 


together; pea-sized 
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1,690 
good 


showed no signs of fusion; at 
degrees Cent., fine 


quartzite melted together into drops; 


powder of 


the pea-sized pieces were superficially 


melted with visible rounding of the 
edges; at 1,710 degrees Cent., little 
pieces of pure Brazilian quartz 1 to 
2 millimeters in a cross-section were 
melted round after 10 minutes heat- 
ing; a piece of ;-inch cross-section 
had strongly rounded edges. Pea- 
sized pieces of good quartzite were 
strongly vitrified and showed fully 
rounded edges 
Expansion on Heating 

Chemical analysis alone does not 

afford an adequate index as to the 


behavior of a heating 


Material 


quartzite on 


suitable for refractory pur- 


weaken or crack 
the 


and 


0ses does not »cT- 
I 


high 


ceptibly under influence of 


temperatures, shows considerable 
volume increase after a first burning, 
retaining essentially the same volume 
burning. Un- 


the pure, 


after 
quartzites, 


later 
suitable 


repeating 
notably 
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badly cracked or completely  disinte- 


] 


grated on heating; they usually ex- 


pand but little on a first burning and 


considerably hne- 
weak- 

the 
burn 


grained quartzites, which do not 
give 


| ‘ 
ne rst 


en in the heat treatment, 
greatest expansion on 
rhe 
ot good 
1460 degrees Cent 
the first 


the sixth. This enlargement 


volume increase of one specimen 
heated to 


17.1 per 


per cent 


quartzite 
was 
after burn, 22 
was due 


to an increase in porosity and an 


expansion of the mineral itself, result- 
ing 
of the 


tridymite 


from the gradual transformation 


quartz into cristobalite and 
eftect is 


VI, cal- 
sam- 


Only the latter 


shown in the figures of Table 


culated from specific gravities of 


ples of quartzite heated repeatedly to 
1450 degrees Cent. in a _ porcelain 
kiln. 

The insufficiency of analyses and 
melting point determinations to indi 
cate the value of a given quartzit« 


for refractory purposes has led inves- 
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tigators to seek an explanation in ex- 
studies of the 
texture of the rock. Typical quartzites, 
consisting principally of differently 
oriented intergrown quartz grains 
fairly uniform in size, metamorphosed 
quartzites, or those showing undula- 
tory extinction under the microscope, 
cannot be used. Good quartzites con- 
sist of quartz grains, mostly rounded, 
in a groundmass or cement of amor- 
phous silica or crypto-crystalline 
quartz. No muscovite was found in 
such quartzites. Since expansion upon 
heating presents no difficulties in the 
case of quartzites containing cement, 


tensive microscopic 


only their melting point need be 
considered. They expand without 
cracking and acquire nearly their 


whole expansion on the first burn. In 
consequence of the fineness of division 
of the impurities in the cement and 
the slight sintering caused thereby, 
they are much stronger after burning 
than the typical quartzites in which 
the impurities are not so finely di- 
vided. The latter crack on burning 
and attain their complete expansion 
more slowly. The opinion has been 
expressed, however, that any quartzite 
with more than 94 to 95 per cent 


SiO: may be used. It is stated that 
the purer the material and the larger 
the single quartz grains the longer 
must be the time of burning; the 
hner the quartz and its impurities 
the more rapidly will the required 


changes take place on heating 


Grinding 


The material termed “silica brick” 
in American practice, is made from 
quartzite of 96 to 98 per cent SiO, 
content to which about 2 per cent 
of lime is added to serve as a bond. 
It is not to be confused with the 


so-called “quartzite” brick, which con- 


tains much less silica, and in which 


the bonding material 


After grinding in a wet pan, where 


ire clay 1s 


the lime is added, the charge is mold- 
i brick, and 


ed into burned in 
a down-draft The 


fineness of 


dried, 


kiln 
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grinding is determined by the char- 
acter of brick to be made; the grind 
used for special shapes has a larger 
proportion of fines than that used 
for standard 9-inch brick. In either 
case, the ground material consists 
of a mixture of grains varying in 
size from that of a pea to the finest 
powder. All silica brick are made in 
molds smaller than the proposed size 
of the finished brick; % to 7/16-inch 
per foot is allowed for expansion in 
burning. The brick must be burned 
to such a temperature that as much 
as possible of the permanent expan- 
sion shall be acquired in the kiln, 
and not later in the furnace. The 
burning temperature is usually given 
as equivalent to cone 15 to 16, or 
16 to 17, and the time of burning 
as 20 days, including the time required 
for cooling. It is stated that cone 
15 should be melted down, cone 16 
beginning to melt. 


Properties of Silica Brick 


A typical analysis of brick made 
from Pennsylvania rock is as fol- 
lows: 


Per cent 
PE 6 sided dis 6 tech boots 0 000 96.25 
Sn * hdeedah sseesunésnys vanes 0.88 
Fe,O; CEdodeoessseesstoseons 0.79 
DT atitent oc ieee nekabad Jahan’ 1.80 
DE de di deca Meewebebetsbedes 0.14 
SN . . cs'deaveoe a chwan devs sd see 

100.25 


Brick with less than 94 per cent 


SiO, or more than 3 per cent CaO’ 


do not have the necessary refractory 
qualities. If less than 1.5 per cent 
CaO is present, the brick are weak. 
Principally on account of the pro- 
gressive transformation of quartz 
into other modifications of silica upon 
the application of heat, the density 
of a silica brick is dependent upon the 
time and temperature of burning. 
Within certain limits, long-continued 
heating or burning at higher tempera- 
tures causes the density to diminish. 
The specific gravity of a silica brick 
should presumably lie between 2.65 
(the value for quartz) and 2.28 (the 
value for tridymite). Microscopic 
cracks permeating the material render 
accurate determinations difficult, and 
results obtained in the ordinary way 
by the use of large pieces are quite 
sure to be inaccurate, even when 
the sample has been previously boiled. 
For more accurate results, the finely 
powdered substance, boiled to remove 
adherent air bubbles, is usually test- 
ed in a pycnometer. Although some- 
what laborious, this method with 
homogeneous materials gives results 
accurate in the second decimal place. 
As burned quartz is not homogeneous, 
and as the very fine cracks and pores 
are not always filled by the pycnome- 
ter liquid, the accuracy of the deter- 
minations in the case of silica brick 
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is considered to be 0.02. In this way 
the specific gravity of certain sam- 
ples as 2.44 has been determined. The 
figures given for the apparent density 
of silica brick range from 1.50 to 
1.88, averaging about 1.67 for a well- 
burned 9-inch brick. The values quot- 
ed by different writers for the “true 
specific gravity” of this material are 
quite inconsistent, varying from 2.05 
to 2.75. The effect of reburning on 
crushing strength and modulus of 
rupture with silica brick made in 
Pennsylvania burned repeatedly to 
1,540 degrees Cent. has been closely 
studied. The results shown in Table 
VIII point out that brick burned 
three times increase in strength with 
reburning. At high temperatures, the 
strength of a brick is much less than 
at ordinary temperatures. Subjected 
to a load of 530 pounds per square 
inch and gradually heated, chrome 
bricks fail suddenly at 1,450 degrees 
Cent, magnesia bricks at 1,550 de- 
grees Cent. Silica bricks under the 
same conditions are unaffected at 
1,450 degrees Cent. 

The melting interval of silica brick 
is generally considered to lie between 
1,740 degrees Cent. and 1,775 degrees 
Cent. It is stated that silica brick 
softens between 1,750 degrees Cent. 
and 1,800 degrees Cent. The temper- 
ature at which pieces of hazelnut size 
visibly changed their form have been 
measured. For three different pieces 
the temperatures were 1,700 degres 
Cent., 1,705 degrees Cent., and 1,700 
degrees Cent. Brick consisting es- 
sentially of cristobalite, as well as 
brick consisting essentially of tridy- 
mite, has been tested. Pea-sized 
pieces of both became completely 
melted at 1,700 degrees Cent. 10. The 
apparent discrepancy between the 
melting temperature of silica brick 
as determined in the laboratory, and 
the temperatures to which they are 
sometimes subjected in practice, is 
easily explained. Only the immediate 
surface of the brick reaches the fur- 
nace temperature. This is soon melt- 
ed when 1,700 degrees is exceeded, 
forming a viscous glaze, which pro- 
tects the portion of the brick imme- 
diately adjacent. This portion does 
not reach its melting point on ac- 
count of the temperature drop toward 
the exterior of the furnace. : 


Test of Silica Brick 


Notwithstanding the’ lack of numer- 
ical correspondence in the results of 
several investigators, it has been found 
that the coefficients are greater at 
high temperatures than at low, and 
that the conductivity of silica brick 
is greater than that of clay brick. 
The latter conclusion is corroborated 
through an experiment which com- 
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pared the flow of heat through the 
following materials from St. Louis: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Silica brick.......... 95.5 SiO, 1.9 AlsOs 
Quartzite brick...... 83.4 SiOs, 11.8 Al,Os 
CH eestnecebac 63.2 SiO,, 33.0 Al,O; 


Cylindrical specimens were heated 
at one end to 1,300 degrees Cent., 
while the other end was exposed to 
the atmosphere at 31 degrees Cent. 
Under these conditions, after equi- 
librium had been attained, the con- 
ductivity of the silica brick was 9 
per cent greater than that of the clay 
brick, and 3 per cent greater than 
that of the quartzite brick. It has 
been shown that the conductivity 
of both silica and clay refractories 
increases with higher temperatures of 
burning. Experimental figures indi- 
cate that silica is a poorer conductor 
than clay, for material burned at, or 
lower than 1,300 degrees Cent. 


Expanson 


In the process of manufacture, a 
permanent expansion occurs under the 
influence of heat, swelling the brick 
from the mold or “green” brick size 
to the required or “burned” size. It 
is desired that the permanent expan- 
sion should, if possible, be completed 
in the burning, so as to prevent fur- 
ther swelling in subsequent use. In 
every burned brick expansion will 
occur on heating, a true thermal ex- 
pansion, identical in its general char- 
acter with that incident to the heat- 
ing of practically all bodies. Such 
thermal or temporary expansion will 
disappear upon cooling, and being the 
expression of the coefficient of expan- 
sion of the silica it is unavoidable. 
This thermal or temporary expansion 
occurring upon heating a burned brick 
is not to be confused with the perma- 
nent expansion produced in the body of 
the brick during its manufacture. It is 
argued that if a silica brick is not 
properly burned, then, upon reheat- 
ing in actual coke-oven practice, there 
will be not only a normal thermal 
expansion, but an additional expan- 
sion of indeterminate amount which 
will be permanent. It is essential 
in the construction of the coke ovens 
that the expansion, whatever its na- 
ture, be as small as possible, and that, 
whatever it is to be, it be known 
and adequately cared for. 

Since the final increments of per- 
manent expansion are acquired but 
slowly under the influence of high 
temperatures it is found that reburned 
brick show a slight increase in vol- 
ume after each of several heat treat- 
ments. It is generally held that the 
manufacturer can do nothing to dimin- 
ish the temporary expansion. The 
linear expansion in the burning from 
“green brick” size to size of finished 
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product is % to 7/16-inch per foot, 
that is, 3.1 to 3.6 per cent. It may 
be noted that the change of volume in 
the complete transformation of quartz 
to cristobalite corresponds to a linear 
expansion of 4.35 per cent; quartz 
to tridymite, 5.2 per cent. With a 
number of brick burned repeatedly 
to cone 16 to 17, it was found that 
an average permanent linear expan- 
sion of 3.2 per cent on the first 
burn, an increment of 0.6 per cent on 
second burn and 0.2 per cent on the 
third occurred. In one test a Penn- 
sylvania silica brick reheated to 1,400 
degrees Cent. had a total linear ex- 
pansion of 1.7 per cent, of which 04 
per cent was permanent, 1.3 per cent 
temporary. Practical experience shows 
that the thermal expansion of well- 
burned brick amounts to 3/16 to %- 
inch per foot (1.6 to 2.1 per cent) of 
which the greater part occurs below 
600 degrees Cent.. In laying silica 
brick it is important to leave room 
for expansion. Thus in a reverbera- 
melting 
12-inch _ silica 


tory furnace for sulphide- 


copper ores, having 
brick, '%-inch is allowed to 1 foot 
in the roof, 5/l6-inch to 2 feet in 
the bottom; the expansion space is 
occupied by cardboard when the brick 


is being laid. 
Effect of Rapid Temperature Change 


Closely connected with the expan 
sion on heating is the inability of 
silica brick to withstand rapid changes 
of temperature. For this reason, both 
while being manufactured and later 
when put into use, heating and cool- 
ing must take place evenly and slowly 
By quick burning in the kilns brick 
double 


may be easily expanded by 


or treble the normal amount; but 
sound brick do not result. This ex 
cessive expansion is due to minute 
ssures opened up in the body of the 
brick. In the early stages of firing 
the heat must be raised very slowly 
If cooled too rapidly, silica brick be- 
come friable, crack and spall. All un- 
derburned brick is less likely to spall 
than a well-burned one, but is weak, 
and has an excessive expansion, large- 
ly of a permanent character, when 
heated in the furnace 

The constitution of silica brick and 
its relation to the phenomena of 
expansion have engaged the attention 
of many investigators In 1890, an 
investigator discovered tridymite crys- 
tals in brick which had been in use 
a year and a half and this observation 
was confirmed in 1911 by others. It 
brick, when 


grains of 


was found that silica 
first made, consisted of 
unaltered quartz surrounded by 
an apparent amorphous groundmass, 
which was held to be glass, together 
in some cases with varying amounts 
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of tridymite; upon several months’ 
use in the open hearth furnace, the 
brick gradually and completely went 
over into a mass of interlocking 
twin crystals of tridymite. To avoid 
continual expansion in the furnace 
it was proposed to burn the brick 
in such a way as to effect the com- 
plete transformation to tridymite in 
the kilns. 

It has been shown that the struc- 
ture and constitution of silica brick 
are quite different before use, after 
10 charges in the open hearth fur- 
nace, after 50 charges, and again 
after having been melted. After the 
first burn, about two-thirds of the 
material was found to be converted 
into an apparently isotropic modifi- 
cation of silica, enclosing unaltered 
quartz grains of unequal size... This 
apparently isotropic form was at first 
believed to be glass, but Tate® shown 
to be cristobalite. Since the trans- 
formation of the original quartz was 
not complete in the initial burn, the 
conclusion was reached that only 
about two-thirds of the 
takes place in the kilns, and the rest 


expansion 


must occur in the furnace In a 
brick which had been through 10 
charges in the open hearth furnac« 
the groundmass was found to be con 
verted to a large degree into tridy 
mite, while the larger quartz grains 
were transformed into the apparently 
isotropic condition, cristobalite. After 
about 50 changes, a good silica brick 


consisted almost wholly of interlaced 


tridymite crystals. A brick was ex 
amined in which a rind 2 or 3 centi 
meters thick had been melted, while 
the rest of the piece showed no signs 


Three zones could be 


The one lying nearest 


of fusion 

distinguished 
the heat had been fully melted, and 
later, in cooling, crystalized out in 
part as cristobalite, which was sur- 
rounded by a yellow iron-containing 
glass The birefringence and other 
crystal properties of  cristobalite 
formed in this way were much more 
easily recognized than with cristo 
balite formed by the transformation 
of quartz. The colorless cristobalite 
grains were penetrated by pearly 
cracks and twinned in a very compli- 
cated manner. In the thermal micro 
scope they became isotropic at 220 
degrees Cent. Analysis of this fused 
zone showed a silica content of but 
90 per cent; vaporization of SiO, had 


presumably been favored by inter 
mediate formation of silicon carbide 
The central zone showed the typical 


constitution of a  tridymite brick 
which still 
As the out 


grains of quartz appeared 


contains some cristobalite 
er zon was appt 
the latter 
zone contained considerable unaltered 


quartz in a groundmass of cristobalite 


937 


and in constitution appeared like an 
unused brick. It had evidently been 
kept cool by the outside air. 

Rock heated three times was con 
principally into cristobalite, 
with some unaltered quartz grains re- 
maining. The latter went over into 
cristobalite on longer heating and 
caused a continual expansion. After 
10 heatings, there were still a few 
unaltered quartz particles, and a smal! 
proportion of tridymite had appeared 
in the form of the characteristic 
wedge-shaped twin crystals. Quartzite 
burned four times in the porcelain 
kiln, and later heated two hours to 
1600 degrees Cent., was completely 
transformed into cristobalite. Quan- 
titative determinations have been made 
of the constitution of silica brick and 
quartzite burned repeatedly to 1,540 
degrees Cent., that temperature being 
maintained each time for about 40 
hours. The results of this experiment 
are shown in Table X. No tridy- 
mite was to be expected in these tests, 
since that -mineral is not known to 
be formed under any conditions above 


verted 


1,470 degrees Cent. The relation of 
the constitution of silica brick to the 
expansion on heating is indicated by 
the facts that the volume increase in 
the transformation of quartz to cris 
tobalite is 13.6 per cent; quartz to 


tridymite, 16.7 per cent 


Lend Aid to Government 


Members of the Railway Business 
(Association held a meeting in New 
York, April 18, to 
for co-operating with the government, 


conference 


consider plans 


following a Washington 
Post, president of 
Willard 
chairman of the national council of 
defense Among those participating 
were H. H. Westinghouse, chairman 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co.; 
Robt. P. Lamont, president of the 
American Steel 
Cutler, American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Co.; S. 'F. Pryor, Southern Wheel 
Co.; Geo. T. Smith, president of the 
los. Dixon Crucible Co., and A. H 
Mulliken, president of Pettibone, Mul- 
liken & Co 


between George A 
the association and Daniel 


Foundries; O H 


Forge Men to Meet 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Drop Forge Association, 
which will be held at the Hotel Stat 
ler, Cleveland, June 14-16, and an in 
of technical papers 
will be presented. It also is prob 


able that a number of exhibits will 
ve made. This organization has great 

extended its membership and it 
s ¢s ate 7 e ti an 200 will 
: d this ‘ g 
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Spelter in 1916 


Survey Issues Final Statistics on Pro- 
duction and Consumption 


The output of primary spelter in 
the United States last year was 
667,456 net tons, an increase of 177,937 
tons over 1915 and an increase of 
314,407 tons over 1914, according to 
the final report on production and 
consumption just made public by C. E. 
Siebenthal, of the geological survey. 
Consumption was 458,428 tons, an in- 
crease of 94,046 tons over 1915 and of 
149,303 tons over 1914. Production in- 
creased 37 per cent in 1916 over 1915, 
while consumption increased but 26 
per cent. Of the production 563,451 
tons were made from domestic and 
104,005 tons from foreign ores. Fol- 
lowing is a table showing the produc- 
tions, exports and domestic consump- 
tion in net tons of primary spelter 
over a series of years: 


Pro- Domestic Ex- 

duction. consumption. ports. 
SRG. bon woot .. 667,456 458,428 206,367 
Seda Haddevd od 489,519 365,438 134,634 
eee 353,049 299,125 75,368 
Diss’ 2046 oie 346,676 295,370 21,269 
Seedhenwse eee 338,806 340,341 14,139 
ihe cwheeceeed 286,526 280,059 21,127 
| SE 269,184 245,884 13,234 
SS ai ccates x 255,760 270,730 2,900 
SEES 210,424 214,167 3,882 


In establishing his estimate as to 
the consumption of spelter, Mr. Sie- 
benthal has taken into consideration 
the stocks at smelters and bonded 
warehouses at the beginning of the 
year, the production both from for- 
eign and domestic ore and the im- 
ports into this country; from this 
total of available supplies, are de- 
ducted the exports and the stocks on 
hand at the end of the year, the dif- 
ference being the apparent consump- 
tion. 

Here is a table showing stocks 
on hand, in bonded warehouse and at 
smelters, at the close of each of the 
last few years. 


Stocks at 

year end. 
Di ttsedhensbeecs sd ece ieens 14,253 
DE AN aebeO sever oveeccccons 20,095 
DDE DGL GC secur ce detaeccene 40,659 
Di suas etd oGree'ctebad aviee 4,522 
DEA bea OCR GKAS wes stececehs 9,081 
Du behbhetvabapessbenchecvecs 23,232 
| EP Te Ta PEET re PL 11,206 
Ss o Suda anes oF eee ha de os ox 19,622 
Peedacabaedcebsdydveccitoce 26,366 


While stocks at the close of 1916 
were not unusually large, the pro- 
duction of spelter has been gradually 
increasing. At the end of the year, 
the capacity of retorts was over 
875,000 tons, as compared with 825,000 
tons estimated in April, 1916. Addi- 
tional capacity, involving about 54,000 
tons, was under construction or con- 
templated at the close of 1916. 
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Reviewing price movement during 
the past year, the report says: 

“In 1915 the average price quoted 
for prime western spelter for immedi- 
ate delivery at St. Louis was 142 
cents a pound, Large quantities 
were sold for future delivery at con- 
siderable reductions in price. Returns 
from each producer showed an aver- 
age price received of 12.4 cents. In 
1916, the average price quoted for 
spelter for immediate delivery at St. 
Louis was 13.6 cents a pound, and the 
average price received for spelter of 
all qualities—prime western, brass 
special, and high grade—was 13.4 
cents. The smaller difference between 
the price quoted and the price received 
in 1916 is probably due to increase in 
domestic consumption, to decrease in 
sales for future delivery, and to the 
production of a larger proportion of 
high grade spelter.” 


Uses Native Coal 


For Coking in Illinois and Large Acre- 
age Bought for This Purpose 


Chicago, April 24.—Purchase by the 
By-Products Coke Corporation of 
8,000 acres of coal land in Franklin 
county, Ill, marks the formal adop- 
tion by an important coke-making 
concern of Illinois coal in place of 
eastern fuel. The daily output of the 
mines thus taken over is 3,500 tons per 
day of which 1,600 tons per day is 
being used in producing coke at South 
Chicago. This change in practice re- 
sulted from difficulty in getting coal 
through from the east last fall. Ex- 
periments have demonstrated that a 
mixture of 40 per cent Franklin county 
coal with 30 per cent of eastern high 
volatile and 30 per cent of Pocahontas 
gives an excellent coke with 10 per 
cent ash and 0.70 to 0.80 sulphur, well 
within the Connellsville specifications 
The same coal is being used also at 
Gary, Joliet and Milwaukee by the 
Illinois Steel Co. and private gas- 
making plants. All types of ovens in 
the west have used the coal with 
equal success. 


— Explosion Insurance 

Chicago, April 24—Fear of unusual 
happenings through war conditions 
is causing many companies to take 
on explosion insurance. The western 
department of a large insurance com- 
pany is writing such insurance at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a day. The 
Studebaker Corporation has taken $11,- 
000,000 of this insurance, $7,000,000 
for the South Bend plant and the 
remainder for the Detroit plant. The 
Dock Board warehouse at New Or- 
leans is covered by $7,000,000 in this 
form. 
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Steel Making 


In Rebuilt Plant at Rahway, N. J, 
Soon to Begin 


Steelmaking in the old plant of the 
New Jersey Steel Co., Rahway, N. J., 
now being rebuilt by the Nagle Steel 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., will be inaugurat- 
ed within a few weeks. Starting of 
this plant has been held back by the 
delay in the arrival of new equipment. 
\ 30-ton open hearth furnace is 
about ready to go into commission. 
A second 40-ton open hearth furnace 
is under construction and is expected 
to be active about. July. This ca- 
pacity, however, will not be sufficient 
to supply all the steel needed by the 
company’s several plate mills. The 
excess requirements will be satisfied 
either by the continuation of pur- 
chases of slabs in the open market, or 
by the erection of additional open 
hearth furnaces. At the present time, 
the Nagle Steel Co. has in operation 
at Pottstown a 9%6-inch plate mill, 
together with complete equipment and 
is installing at this plant a 54-inch 
plate mill which will be running 
in from 30 to 60 days. At the Seyfert 
Works a 66-inch plate mill, com- 
pletely equipped, is in operation and 
a second 66-inch unit is undergoing 
erection and will be completed in 
from 30 to 60 days. 


Making Steel Tubes 


The Worth Bros. Co. plant of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has 
resumed the manufacture of a limit- 
ed range of sizes of lap welded steel 
boiler tubes, in addition to its reg- 
ular output of charcoal iron boiler 
tubes. 


Sell Transmission Plant 


The Menomonee Falls Mfg. Co., 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., which re- 
cently succeeded the Nelson Co., 
founder and machinist, specializing in 
shafting and transmissions, now is 
controlled by the Chicago Shafting & 
Pulley Co., Chicago, which has been 
taking the entire output of transmis- 
sion goods for the last three years. 
J. B. Whittaker, president of the 
Menomonee Falls company. has sold 
his interest to S. A. Ellioson and J. L 
Moon, Chicago, owners of the Chi- 
cago Shafting & Pulley Co. and to 
Herman Krause, Menomonee Falls 
Mr. Ellioson has been elected presi- 
dent and Mr. Krause vice president 
and manager. C. F. Henrizi retains 
his interest and the position of secre- 
tary and treasurer. The output will 
be increased. 
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Employes of Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. cheer as large flag is raised at patriotic celebration 


N INSPIRING spirit of patriot 
ism is sweeping through the fac- 
tories and workshops of _ the 

country. This loyalty to country is being 

demonstrated by flag-raising ceremonies, 
by parades and by similar evidences of 
the enthusiastic support which industry 
in general is throwing into the scale as 
its contribution to the war against 


European autocracy The spontaneous 
desire to manifest their support of the 
nation is being shown alike in all ranks 
from high executives to the humblest 
laborer An illustration of the prevail- 
ing spirit is to be found in the request 
for a flag raising ceremony and patrioti 
exercise made by the shop employes of 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.., 
Wickliffe, O. The officials and directors 
of the company 
men, erected a tall flag staff on the plant 


co-operating with the 


grounds and arranged a patriotic pro- 
gram 

Accompanying illustrations show vari- 
ous views of the ceremonies which took 
piace April 20. Over 200 school chil- 
dren from Wickliffe waving flags pre- 
sented by the company took part in the 
Coulby, president of 
Charles 


Harry 


program 
t Steamship Co., 


he Pittsburgh 
Otis, president of the Cleveland chamber 
Sulli- 


van spoke in a patriotic vein to the 


of commerce, and Colonel J. J 


several hundred employes of the com- 
pany and citizens of Wickliffe who were 
Robbins 


ager of the Crane company 


present SS general man- 
presided 


At the conclusion of the address and 


amid strong cheers a large American 


flag was unfurled and raised by a civil 
war veteran. Music for the affair was 
furnished by a band of the company’s 


employ es 


Many similar ceremonies have beet 
taking place, throughout the country 
during the past several weeks. A patri- 


otic demonstration was observed by em- 
ployes of the upper and lower Union 
mills of the Carnegie Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, the program including speeches, 
songs and flag raisings. The 1,000 em- 
ployes at the McDonald works of the 
Youngstown, participated 
in the a 12x 18-foot flag 


Employes of the Ferguson Stee! & Iron 


Carnegie Co., 
raising of 


Co., Buffalo, numbering 400, swore alle- 
giance to the United States and raised 
the Stars and Stripes Many of the 
manufacturing plants in and near Buf- 
suffalo 


Niagara Radiator Co 


falo have held ceremonies. The 
fjolt Co. and the 
have raised lofty staffs and plan unfurl- 
formalities as 


ings with appropriate 


soon as flags may be obtained. Among 
the many firms who have been carrying 


out patriotic demonstrations ar« The 





LABOR PAYS TRIBUTI TO OLD GLORY 
Hlur eds of plants ave paused to give demonstration of enthusiasn a 
hows Harry Coulby, president of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. addressing 

land (Crane Compeny 


employes of Cleve 


Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland; the Colum- 
bus Heating & Ventilating Co., Colum- 
bus, O.; the National Stove Co., Lorain, 
O.; the Gibney Iron & Steel Co., and 
the Warren Foundry & Machine Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; the National Safe & 
Luck Co., Cleveland; the Sterling En- 
gine Works, Buffalo; the By-Products 
Coke Corporation, Chicago, the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa 


Hundreds of employes and members 
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of their families attended the flag raising 
at the blast furnace department of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s plant 
where a large flag purchased by the 
men was raised to the top of a 100- 
foot pole. Addresses were made by 
citizens and by representatives of the 
company. Most of the men working 
at this plant are aliens, many of them 
natives of the Teutonic countries. At 
the plant of the New York Ship Build- 
ing €o., Camden, N. J., Major Ellis, 
U. S. A., employes of the company, 
city and plant officials joined in a 
patriotic ceremony. In many other 
plants the prevailing patriotism has 
been demonstrated similarly by exhi- 
bitions of loyalty. At the Franklin 
plate mill, of the Cambria Steel Co., 
emir we steel for the 
hulls of fi¥ey® States battle 
ships has beep rolled, the ceremonies 
were particularly significant. Several 
other plants where similar demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm have been given 
are:. The Fitchburg Machine Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; the Standard Stee! 
Car Co., Butler, Pa.; and the Con- 
tinental plant of the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Obituaries 


Joseph Tweedale, for . than 40 
years head of ‘saa Bros 
Co., Port Chester, "N. Y., dat his 


home in that city, April 15. 

Lanious B. Keifer, vice president of 
the Champion Blower Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., died recently. He was widely 
known in industrial circles. 

C. W. Conrad, who recently became 
advertising manager of the Kelly & 
Jones Co., Greensburg, Pa., died unex- 
pectedly at his home in that city, April 
5. Mr. Conrad, who was well known 
in the technical advertising fields, for- 
merly was advertising manager of the 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo. 

Nathaniel G. Whitmore, a gun mak- 
er of international fame and manu- 
facturer of special model guns for sev- 
eral foreign governments, died recently 
in Eastondale, Mass., aged 88 years. 
He made the $800 prize gun presented 
to Gen. U. S. Grant during the civil 
war, an elaborate shotgun for Ali 
Pasha, the Turkish general, and a 
specially designed gun for William 
Sprague, war governor of Rhode 
Island. 

Sir Lyman Melvin Jones, president 
of the Massey-Harris Co., Toronto, 
died at the Wellesley Hospital, To- 
ronto, April 15, aged 73 years. He had 
been associated with the agricultural im- 
plement industry of Canada for the 
past half century. He became gener- 
al manager of the Massey-Harris Co. 
upon its formation in 1891. He was 
elected president of the company in 
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1902, in addition to his position as 
general manager. He served on the 
boards of various financial institu- 
tions and industrial companies, inclu- 
ding the Verity Plow Co., of Brant- 
ford, Ont., and was president of the 
Bain Wagon Co., Woodstock, Ont., 
and of the Johnson Harvester Co., 
of Batavia, N. Y. 


Chicago Workmen Oppose 
War Strikes 
The Chicago Building Trades Coun- 
cil has declared in favor of universal 
military training, economy and avoid- 
ance of strikes while the war is on. 
Resolutions to this effect have been 
passed and are being taken to Wash- 
ington for presentation to President 
Wilson. The council represents about 
80,000 workers in Chicago. 


Punctual Workmen Get 
Wage Increase 





The Bigelow Co. New Haven, 
Conn., boilers and plate iron work, 
announces a novel, form. of wage 
bonus to its several hundred employes. 
Those who are neither tardy nor ab- 
sent for four consecutive weeks will 
have 10 per cent added to their 
wages for that period. 


Labor Notes 


The Gibb Instrument Co. has 
moved its offices and _ laboratories 
from the Highland building, Pitts- 
burgh, to 5716 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land. 

The George B. Lessig Iron Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. has advanced pud- 
dling rates from $8.50 to $9.25 a ton 
and increased wages of other work- 
ers. 

The Pioneer Iron Co., Marquette 
and Gladstone, Mich., has announced 
it will increase the wages of work- 
men at both the Gladstone and Mar- 
quette blast furnaces by 10 per cent, 
effective May 1. 

The higher wages which are being 
paid in the middle west are inducing 
iron molders to leave eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry centers. From one 
plant in Lancaster, Pa. °6 molders 
have gone to South Bend, Ind. 

The Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, 
Pa., has announced -that commencing 
May |! it will increase the wages of 
its employes by about 30 cents per 
day. The increase is in the form of 
a flat advance per hour. 

The Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., announces an in- 
crease in the wage of about 500 em- 
ployes through the bonus system put 
into operation last December. It will 
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add from 10 to 20 per cent to each 
of the worker’s wages. 

The John Wood Mfg. Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has abandoned its 8-hour 
shift schedule and hereafter will oper- 
ate on a 12-hour turn due to the 
scarcity of employes. The men will 
be paid on a basis of 75 hours a week 
and will receive time-and-a-half pay 
for all over 48 hours. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., has sus- 
pended several hundred alien enemies 
who had been employed in the plant 
for years, following a census of its 
15,000 workmen. The company hopes 
to take care of the older employes 
who are reckoned as alien enemies and 
who long have been in its employ. 

The Butts & Ordway Co., Boston, 
heavy hardware, has put into effect 
a new co-operative plan for sharing 
profits with its employes. This 
scheme, which shares in the profits, 
is arranged on a sliding scale based 
upon the gain in business, by quar- 
ters, in 1917, over the corresponding 
period in 1916. The larger the in- 
crease in business, provided a fixed 
gain is reached, the larger the bonus 
to employes. 


Canal System to Open 


Navigation on the Erie, Oswego, 
Champlain and Cayuga and Seneca 
canals in New York state will be 
open for navigation May 15, accord- 
ing to a statement by Gen. W. W. 
Witherspoon, superintendent of pub- 
lic works. The Black river canal will 
be opened June 1. The opening of 
these canals will mark the placing 
in commission of the entire route of 
the New York state barge canal be- 
tween Troy and Oswego. As to the 
Erie or main canal, the new channel 
is to be used westerly from Troy 
as far as New London, a distance 
of 120 miles. At the latter point, 
boats bound for Buffalo will lock 
into the unimproved channel and will 
follow the same route as in 1916. 


Acquires Another Plant 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, have 
purchased the plant of the Hussey- 
Binns Co., Charleroi, Pa. As previ- 
ously announced, the Hubbard inter- 
ests recently took over the works 
of Biehl Bros., Alton, Ill, and the 
Jackson Shovel & Tool Co., Mont 
pelier, Ind., and the Standard Engi- 
neering Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 








The Niles blast furnace of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., which has been idle 
since December because of the coke 
shortage, has been placed in opera- 
tion. Its capacity is 350 tons daily 
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What they are doing 





AMES W. DEETRICK, general 
J manager of the plants of the Re- 

public Iron & Steel Co., with 
headquarters at Youngstown, has been 
made a director and second vice presi- 
dent. It is expected that he will con- 
tinue in charge of operations, but no 
official announcement along this line 
has been made. Mr. Deetrick began 
his iron and steel career as a chemist 
with the Hannah blast furnace of the 
Mahoning Valley Iron Co., Youngs- 
town, which later became a part of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. Subse- 
quently he was made general superin- 
tendent of the blast furnaces in the 
Youngstown district, for the Republic 
company. Later, he was placed in 
Brown-Bonnell mills 
and all blast furnaces of the company. 
His jurisdiction then was extended 
works, finishing 
mills and blast furnaces. 

J. W. Langwell and associates of Van 
Wert, O., have incorporated the Van 
Wert Foundry Co. with a capital of 
$15,000. 

Frank <A. Scott, chairman of the 
federal munitions board, will be the 
principal speaker before the Cleveland 
chamber of industry at its annual ban- 
quet May. 8. 

James A. Aupperlee, 
engineer of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., addressed the 
Agents’ association at 


charge of the 


to include all steel 


metallurgical 


Purchasing 
suffalo. 

H. P. Eilers, formerly with Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has opened 
an office in the Singer building, New 
York, to deal in machine tools both 
for domestic use and for export. 

L. Cotter McHugh, of the automo 
bile spring department of the Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Detroit, will leave 
May 2 for Camp Borden, Can., where 
he will be attached to the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

E. D. Findlay, long connected with the 
sales department of The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., through its Chicago 
office, has resigned to take the duties of 
president of the Acme Oxygen Co., Chi- 


cago. 
B. F. Francis, assistant superintend- 
ent of bridges and bridge building, 


Pennsylvania railroad, stationed at 
jersey Shore, has been made super- 
visor of bridges and buildings at 
Rochester, Pa. 

Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the 
council of national defense, spoke be- 


fore the New York Business Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Monday evening, 
April 23, on “The Work of the Council 
of National Defense”. 

Charlies Hardy, 50 Church street, 
New York, has been appointed sales 
agent for the Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, for the sale of manganese 
dioxide and furnace ore production of 
the company’s Bunker Hill mines. 

Butler Ames, of Lowell, 'Mass., one 


of the chief owners of the United 





DEETRICK 


JAMES W 


of that city, has 
Samuel W. 


command of the 


States Cartridge Co., 
been appointed by Gov 
McCall, 
Massachusetts 


chief in 
home guard 

E. L. Morris, secretary and treas 
urer of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., has re 
signed He was with the company 
20 years. He has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


Abraham Mathews Jr. assistant 
manager of the Wakefield 
Wakefield, Mich., has resigned to be- 
come manager of the Marquette Trap 
Rock Co., Marquette, and the Cham- 


Champion, 


Iron Co., 


pion Sand & Gravel C 
Mich. 

Sanford B. Belden, vice 
of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., of 
bus, recently commissioned a captain 


president 
Colum- 
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in the officers’ reserve corps, has 
received orders to report for duty at 
ong of the large army outposts of the 
south. 

Roy E. Woodling, cashier of the 
Steelton, Pa., works of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has been promoted 
to the position of cashier at the gen- 
eral offices of the Bethlehem company 
at South Bethlehem, Pa., succeeding 
the late E. E. Weaver. 

William A. Field, general manager of 
the United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, O., has been made president of 
the Canton Industrial Association, re- 
cently organized. J. Howard Renshaw, 
secretary of the Cincinnati Industrial 
Association, Cincinnati, has been made 
secretary of the same body. 

Wm. T. Clarke has resigned as 
manager of the Traylor Engineering 
& Mfg. Co.'s plant at Allentown, Pa., 
to become associated in a similar ca- 
pacity with the Moline Plow Works, 
Moline, Ill. In his new position, Mr 
Clarke will devote particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of tractors. 

R. J. S. Piggott, for the past two 
years in charge of the power plant 
of the Remington Arms-Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. He will be located 
in the New York office of the com- 
pany. 

William W. Sime, Milwaukee, for 
five years advertising sales manager 
of the Patton Paint Co., Milwaukee 
and Pittsburgh, resigned April 15 to 
accept the manager of 
trip-hammer 
department of the Keller Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., now 
building a new plant at Grand Haven, 


Mich 


B. E. Kibbee has been made general 


position of 


sales of the pneumatic 


manager of sales of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. and A. M. Brown, assist- 
ant general manager of sales. A. S. 
Booth, heretofore assistant manager 
of sales, has been made manager of 
sales of the Sharon district, covering 
in a géneral way the territory hereto- 
fore handled by the general office 
force. These changes are announced 
in connection with the final steps 
Sharon of the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Co. organi- 
zation with that of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co 


of consolidation at 








May Fix Prices for All Munitions 


Government's Acts Indicate Intention of Determining Settled Basis for War Purchases 
Both of Itself and of European Allies—Huge Orders for Supplies and Ordnance 
Being Placed Are Considered—Details of Great Outlay Now Planned 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
708 Metropolitan Bank Bidg., 


ASHINGTON, April 24.— 
That the government may 
soon fix the prices of all 


munitions of war it purchases is be- 
lieved by some _ authorities here 
to be __ inevitable. The opinion 
has been strengthened by _reas- 
on of the fact that through the 
council of national defense it has set 
specific prices of $2.60 each for 21- 
second fuses for 3-inch ammunition, 
and of $1.23 each for 3-inch cartridge 
cases. The prices are based on the 
present quotations of raw materials. 
If raw materials advance or decline, 
the prices for the finished product will 
be readjusted accordingly. 


This arrangement between munition 
makers and the government as to 
prices it is declared marks not only 
a preliminary step toward the fixing of 
prices universally on all munitions for 
the United States government, but 
reports are current that efforts may 
be made even to fix prices on the 
purchases in this country of the en- 
tente allies. The accuracy of such 
reports cannot be ascertained. It is a 
fact, however, that the matter has 
been discussed in responsible gov- 
ernmental quarters. Moreover, there 
has been some discussion of a plan 
to see that the entente allies are 
given precedence over this govern- 
ment itself in the matter of produc- 
ing and delivering war material. It 
is understood the latter proposal has 
been strongly combatted, and that 
it is improbable it will be adopted. 
It is the earnest purpose of the gov- 
ernment, however, that nothing be 
done which in any way may disturb 
production and delivery of material 
for the enténte allies. 


Added significance is given to re- 
ports as to a plan to fix prices for 
supplies and their distribution for the 
allies by the fact that the British 
commission, which, with the French 
representatives, will participate in the 
international war council at Washing- 
ton, has named committees on muni- 
tions, and on ordnance and lines of 
communication. The state department 
has announced the following addition- 
al members of the British committee 
on munitions: W. T. Layton, director 
of requirements and statistics branch, 
secretary of the ministry of muni- 
tions; C. T. Phillips, American and 


transport department, ministry of mu- 
nitions, and Captain Leeming and 
Mr. Amos. The ordnance and lines 
of communication will be composed 
of Colonel Heron and Major Puckle, 
supplies and transports. The per- 
sonnel of the French commission will 
be announced later. 


Baker Accumulaies Supplies 


Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker, during the course of his recent 
testimony before the house commit- 
tee on military affairs, made it plain 
that the war department proposes to 
fix prices for munitions to avoid ¢x- 
cessive profits. Asked by Representa- 
tive Caldwell as to the price the war 
department pays, as compared with the 
price paid by the European powers, 
for the same material, Secretary Baker 
said: “I cannot answer that, but the 
question of price is one that can be 
handled because of the powers of 
the government in the war department 
to insist upon a fair price.” 

Representative Kahn asked if the 
department had the supplies for an 
army of 500,000. Secretary Baker 
said: 

“When the appropriation bill failed 
of action in the senate at the last ses- 
sion, I instructed the quartermaster 
general to proceed as though it had 
passed; to get in touch with the manu- 
facturers and supply houses who sup- 
plied the things we need and to as- 
sure them there would be provision 
made for payment, and that they 
should go on with their manufac- 
ture and be ready to deliver. I am 
afraid I probably ought to confess 
to you very frankly that I may have 
broken a good many laws between the 
time you were last in session and now; 
but I have endeavored to accumulate 
in manufacturing establishments and 
in storehouses as large quantities of 
supplies as could be accumulated. We 
will have enough supplies and equip- 
ment of all kinds, except, of course, 
heavy ordnance and things of that 
sort, which require a long time in 
the making, for 500,000 men by the 
first of July, and we will have ade- 
quate supplies of all kinds, except, of 
course, these long-time consuming 
constructions of heavy ordnance and 
things of that kind, for 1,000,000 men 
inside of eight months.” 

The government since then has or- 
dered nearly 8000 Lewis machine 
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guns, of which 3,000 are for the army, 
3,000 for the navy and approximately 
2,000 for the marine corps 

Secretary Baker said the war de- 
partment has a _ so-called program 
which is the outgrowth of the Treat 
board, recommending certain standard- 
ization in size of field ordnance, be 
ginning with the 3-inch gun and the 
47 howitzer, and omitting the 8-inch 
weapon. The board felt that the 9.5 
gun was the next step beyond the 
6-inch gun. There are in this coun- 
try now under manufacture for Eng- 
land and France &inch guns and 9.5- 
inch guns for the English and 9.3- 
inch guns for the French. 

“But,” said Secretary Baker, “as the 
gages, dies, tools and all that sort 
of preliminary equipment connected 
with the manufacture of these designs, 
are not in hand, I have asked the 
chief of ordnance, or, rather, con- 
curred in his recommendation, that 
we ask the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., and the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
which are the only two factories 
making that sort of arm, to multiply 
for us as rapidly as they could, ac- 
cording to the English design, the 
93 and 9.5 guns, which are substan- 
tially the equivalent of our original 
9.5 arm, for which we have the de- 
sign but of which as yet we have none 
manufactured. Now, with that much 
of a prefatory statement, it is believed 
by the ordnance department that we 
can secure some of the 9.3 French 
design guns, beginning deliveries in about 
Special ammunition, it 


seven months. 
was stated, will be required for the 
guns. 

Representative Tilson 
these. plans would interfere with the 
filling of French orders. 

“The war department and the coun- 
cil of national defense are creating 
agencies for the determination of brior- 
ity of contracts,” said Secretary Baker, 
“so that the navy department, the war 
department and our foreign asso- 
ciates will all be co-ordinated, and 
no interference will be made as to 
their needed supplies.” Secretary 
Baker said that under the most favor- 
able circumstances it is thought the 
department can begin to get deliv- 
eries in seven months, and complete 
them probably in 14 to 16 months for 
an army of 500,000. Gen. Scott has 
taker said, that 


inquired if 


estimated, Secretary 
the present estimate of the ordnance 
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two and a half 


department is 
for 1,000,000 men. 


years 


At some length Secretary Baker 
went into the matter of rifle equip- 
mefit. He spoke of the insufficient 
supply of Springfield rifles, and said 
resort had been taken to the manu- 
facture of English Enfield rifles, as 
previously pointed out in The Jron 
Trade Review. 

Representative Shallenberger com- 


plained of the insufficient number of 
Springfield rifles being prodyced by 
the arsenals, which alone are equipped 
to manufacture rifles of this type. 
Mr. Shallenberger said the record of 
the war department shows the arsenals 
manufactured only 66,000 rifles in the 
past three years, but their capacity 
was at least 2,000,000. Representative 
Shallenberger was disturbed because 
money has been appropriated to buy 
16,000 Lewis machine guns, but 
only about 360 had been furnished. 
Secretary Baker referred to the re- 
cent tests and said only within the 
last month had a Lewis gun been 
made which was chambered for Amer- 
ican ammunition. It was developed 
that the price for the Lewis gun had 
been fixed at $2,700 each. Secretary 
taker stated the purchase of the par- 
ticularly heavy machine guns was 
recommended by a board of experts, 
including two them 
the head of the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and the other Bascom 
Little, secretary of the Crowell-Lun- 
doff-Little Co., Cleveland. 


civilians, one of 


Vast Expenditures Estimated 
Major Palmer Pierce, war college 
division, general staff corps, said that 
in connection with raising an army 
of 1,000,000 men, estimates had been 
made for 40,000 motor trucks and for 
expenditure of $1,561,626,063 
for the quartermaster corps. For the 
ordnance department the estimates 
are, in part, as follows: Ammunition, 
targets, etc., $40,298,000; arms, ammu- 


a total 


nition, targets and other accessories 
for target practice, etc., $19,000,000; 
arms, ammunition, targets, etc., for 


rifle- clubs, $1,600,000; requisitions of 
ordnance stores, $60,050,000; arms for 
national armories, $25,616,000; ma- 
chine rifles, $18,200,000; armored mo- 
$4,500,000; automatic ma- 
for national guard, $31,- 
guns, $1,000,000. 
said purchases were to 
between the Vickers and 


tor cars, 
chine rifles 
200,000; anti-aircraft 
Maj. 
be divided 
Lewis guns. 
The estimate for field artillery for 
the national guard was given as $99,- 
800,000: ammunition for field artil- 
lery, $92,000,000; arms and ordnance 
for reserve officers’ training corps, 
$1,524,000; military equipment for 
schools colleges $718,000; civil 


Pierce 


and 
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training camp, arms and ordnance 
equipment, $4,000,000; mountain, field 
and siege cannon, etc., $55,200,000; 
ammunition for the above, $75,000,000; 
seacoast cannon, etc., $15,950,000; am- 
munition for seacoast artillery practice, 
$700,000; alteration and maintenance of 
mobile artillery, including purchase 
and the manufacture of machinery, 
etc., $6,112,500; ammunition, subcaliber 
guns, etc., for mountain, field and 
siege artillery practice, $9,000,000. 


Propose Further Power 
Extension at Niagara 


Washington, April 24.—Authorizing 
the secretary of war to continue to 
issue permits for additional diversions 





Washington Service for 
Manufacturers 


With the largest 
buyer of iron, steel, machinery and mis 


the government now 


manutacturers 
effort in 


cellaneous metal products, 


losing valuable and 
bringing to the attention of 
what part of 
ments they are in a 
they 


government is 


are time 
the proper 
these 


authorities require 


position to supply. 
Likewise, doubt as to 
what the 


buying 


are in just 


interested in 


Unfamiliarity with the machin 


ery and routine at Washington prevents 


many manufacturers from doing their ut 


most in co-operating with the govern 


ment in furnishing needed supplies or, 
obtaining very desir 
Trade Ret 


public ations 


on their part, in 
The 


with 


able business Iron iew, 
other 
Lo., tor 
Washington 
Moffett, one of its as 


office 


in conjunction 
of the 
maintained a 
charge of L W 
sociate editors 


Penton Publishing years 


has office in 


This is the only 


in Washington separately maintained by 
a publisher of trade and technical papers 
staff 


been 


and in charge of a regular repre 


sentative to whom has extended 


press gallery courtesies of the senat 


and house. 


The services of Mr. Moffett are at the 
disposal of the manufacturers of iron, 
steel, machinery and metal products. Any 
requests for aid or information from the 
producers or dealers in their efforts to 
serve the government will receive Mr 
Moffett’s immediate personal attention 


All communications should be addressed 


to Mr. Moffett, or to the office of The 
Iron Trade Review, at 708 Metropolitan 
Bank building 














of water from the Niagara river, the 
senate last week passed a joint reso- 


lution of great importance to the 
steel and other industries. By this 
resolution, which undoubtedly will be 


passed at once by the house, the elec- 


trochemical industries at Niagara 
Falls will be enabled to procure a 
sufficient supply of horsepower to 
make possible the manufacture of 
alloys used in the manufacture of 
steel armor, projectiles, etc. 


Toward the close of the sixty-fourth 
congress, Senator Wadsworth, of New 
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York, attempted unsuccessfully to 
have the resolution passed. He called 
attention to the fact that last De- 


cember the senate passed a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the diversion of 
4,400 cubic feet of water a second 
from the Niagara river above the 
falls. The 4,400 cubic feet a second 
was the amount not then in use by 
the power companies, but still author- 
ized by the treaty between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. he 
senate took favorable action on that 
joint resolution, owing to the fact 
that the Canadian government had 
commandeered at that time approxi- 
mately 60,000 horsepower and pre- 
vented the exportation of that amount 
to the industries on the American 
side. The joint resolution authorizing 
the use of an additional 4,400 cubic 
feet a second supplied the American 
industries with approximately the 
amount of power they had been de- 
prived of by the Canadian embargo. 
The temporary permit expires on July 
1, while the resolution passed last 
week extends the time one year. 

Since the passage of the first reso- 
lution the Canadian government has 
taken an additional 50,000 horsepower 
from the American side, increasing 
the total withdrawn to 110,000 horse- 
power. It became imperative, there- 
fore, that the time of the permits for 
the use of 4,400 cubic feet a second 
be extended. It was shown that many 
involving an investment of 
about $100,000,000 and manufacturing 
exclusively articles used extensively 
in the United States, would be com- 
pelled to shut down if the permits 
not continued. Such an event, 
it was declared, would not only re- 
sult in great injury to the plants 
themselves but also to the people of 
the United States. 


Planning to Guard Against 
Coal Shortage 


24—For the 
the council of 
more nearly 
the pro- 
coal in- 
mines are 


plants, 


were 


April 
of supplying 
with 
information regarding 
the bituminous 
all operators of 
asked by the United States 
geological survey to furnish  esti- 
mates of the maximum daily capacity 
of their properties, the number of 
men actually employed and the num- 
ber who could be used to advantage. 
Primarily, the information is de- 
sired to make possible intelligent 
plans to meet a threatened shortage 
which may have to be dealt with 
this fall. Consumers of coal, large 
and small, are being urged by the 
survey to store their fuel during the 
months. 


Washington, 
purpose 
national defense 
exact 
duction of 
dustry, 
to be 


summer 
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Up-to-the-Minute Fact and Comment Collected and 


Sifted For Busy Readers 
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Stock Market Waiting Government Taxes 


ALL Street has been clearing 
the financial ship for action, 


while the government has 
been charting its course. Just what 
policy may be decided upon by the 
government as to war financing has 


been a subject of much discussion in 


stock market circles. There has been 


talk of heavy increases in surtaxes on 


large fortunes; of drastic taxation of 
the nation’s industries; of increasing 
the scope of the income tax to in 


clude incomes as low as $1,000 a year, 
and of various other ways and means 


In the the “outside pub 


meantime, 


lic” has refrained from participating 
in the stock market. Liquidation has 
been gradual but persistent in nearly 
all classes of securities. This selling 
has extended even to bonds and gilt 
edged securities, due, it is said, to a 
new policy on the part of the ex 
tremely rich. This policy grows out 
of the suggestion that congress may 
increase the surtax to such an extent 


confisca 


as to render it practically 

tory on very large incomes. Various 
capitalists are thus induced to turn 
into cash a substantial part of their 
incomes which have been invested in 
industrial and railroad bonds and 


other unexempt securities. They plan 


to subscribe to a corresponding ex- 
tent to the 


will be 


new government loan, 


which taxation proof and at 
the 
The 
steadily absorbed by 
know a 


same time will yield an income 


securities so released are being 


the smaller in 


who bargain and 


about 


vestors, 
don’t worrk surtaxes 

It may be said in passing that there 
is not the least ground for criticism 
of the attitude of the country’s great 
interests in these times of 
stress. They are leading the way in 
carrying the burden of the new war 


transfer for- 


financial 


financing, preparing to 

tunes to the government loan at low 
rates involving considerable sacrifice 
as compared with current rates. 


Money is being mobilized, ready for 
the nation’s call, side by side with the 
country’s industrial resources and man 
power. 

Business interests lately have been 
taking a less gloomy view to the pos- 


taxés on industry, 


Washington as 


sibility of heavy 


interpreting events at 


indicating that congress is being guid 


ed by the practical business judgment 
of the country. A few days ago Wall 
street heard from Washington that 


the house ways and means committee 


has taken to heart the criticism of the 


present so-called “excess profits” tax, 


and is now considering an entire re 


vision of the principle of the tax 
commodities 


Prices of nearly all 


have continued to rise rapidly the 
past two weeks, a period which has 
been marked by the closing of many 


the 
the 


contracts for material for govern- 
What is to be 


war 


ment ultimate 


effect of a state of upo! the com 


mercial markets This is a question 


which has been puzzling the country’s 
wisest business brains It involves a 
multiplicity of factors, not the least 
of which is the effect of America’s 
participation in the war upon the 
curation of the conflict Here and 
there reports are heard of a slacken- 
ing in demand for various luxuries, 
resulting from the new campaign for 
rigid national economy The brass 
trade reports a perceptible easing in 
the demand for ornamental material. 
When the huge war financing is actu- 
ally launched there probably will be 


more widespread evidences of this 


economizing 


Steel company profits are mounting 
as mill shipments are steadily being 
nade upon higher priced contracts. 


Current earnings surpass those of a 


ago by as remarkable a margin 


1916 


year 


as those of exceeded earnings 


in previous years jut earnings no 
longer seem to enter into stock mar- 
ket calculations. Steel stocks again 
declined last week. 

> > ° 

Prices Decline 

The following table shows maxi- 

mum quotations of a number of steel 


and allied stocks not listed on the 
New York stock exchange, compared 
as of April 20 and April 13: 
Close Net 
Apr. 21 chg 
American Can 44 2% 
American Can, prfd 106% +X 
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\me in Car & Fdy 

American Car & Fdy., prfid 115 

American Locomotive 6¢ 

American Locomotive, prid ] 

Americar Stee Found t 

Baldwin Locomotive 

Baldwi Locomotive, pria l 

Bethlehem Stee 124 4 
Bethle m Steel, prid ] 

Colorado Fuel & Iror 46 1 
Continental Lal ; 

Crucible Stee! 6 6 
Crucible Steel, prid 107 

General Electrix 161 +3 
Gulf States Steel 121 7 
(,ulf States Steel, Ist prid l d 
Internat’l Harv. « N. J 112 5% 
Inter Harv. of N l., prid 114 1's 


Harv Corp 
Harv Corp., prf lil 


Internat’l 


Internat’ 


Lackawanna Steel R2'% 2% 
Nat'l Enamel’g & Stmr Co 33 1 
Nat'l En. & Stmp. Co., prf 9 , 5 
Pressed Steel (ar . 7 2 2% 
Pullman Palace Car 158 
Republic Iron & Steel ; 
Repul Iron & Steel | 
uu. g « .P. & éy. ( 19 
United States Steel 111% 
L' mite States Stee prid 118 
W | s Mi 48 l 

Following is a table showing quo 
tations April-21 of a number of lead 
ing steel and industrial stocks on the 
New York stock exchange, and net 
changes for the preceding week 

Apr Apr. 13 

Americar Ra t ) 
American Shi B ling 
Cambria Steel 1] 
Chicago Pneumati I 68 
LaBelle Iron Works 88 84 
Lake Superior Corp’n } 
Stewart-Warner Speed. ( 77 7 
Warwick Iron & Steel C 9! 
Westinghouse Air Brake 123 l 
Westingh’se Elec. & Mfg. ¢ 


Republic Earns H savily 
in First Quarter 


A net profit of $5,573,778 was earned 


by the Republic Iron & Steel Co 
during the first three months of the 
present year, according to the first 
quarterly report just issued. The sur- 


plus available for common stock, after 
preferred dividends and other fixed 
charges, was $3,909,427, equivalent to 
$14.40 a share for the quarter, or at 


the rate of $57.60 for the full year. 
The high record for monthly earn- 
ings was established in March, when 
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was netted, compared with 


215,072 in February. Unfilled fin 


ished and semi-finished orders on 
March 21 were 593,019 tons, compared 
with 617,950 tons at the close of th« 


preceding quarter. 





The detailed quarterly report is as 
follows: 
Net earnings after mair 
and =s repairs $5,836,181 
Interest and income fr 
investments 41,675 
Total $5,877,856 
Depreciation $152,498 
Extraordinary epre ] 
Exhaustion of min 51,58 $04,078 
Net profit $5,573,778 
Interest n bonds 5 3 
B ance > 68 
I exce pr tax $1,021 s 
A | t $4 346 
Prefe | dividend $4 f 
( ion ad end 4 266 845.366 
Sury ‘ tarter > 1 61 


Annual Report 


Central Foundry Co. has issued its 


annual report for the year ended Dec 
31, 1916 The 
C 


consolidated income 


account of Central Foundry Co. and 
Central Iron & Coal Co. shows the 
following 
N ea g $874,477 
‘> ‘ 5. 
Tot ne $971,106 
sinking ul i 112,4¢ 
| ~ 
Surs $e 1 


War Business 
Canada’s Industries 


1 24—J. W 


imperial 


(Jttawa, Apr llavelle, 
munitions 
minister of 
showing the 


assist- 


financial 


ance furnished by the Dominion gov 
ernment has been a factor in build 
ng up the great munitions business 
n Canada The figures are striking 
t evidencing oth the industrial 
power of Canada and the extent to 


present favorable financial 


and commercial conditions have been 
create i y this bus ness The total 
value of orders received by the im- 
verial munitions board is $850,000,000 


which is equal to the entire interna- 


tional trade of Canada, imports and 
exports, of 1912 The value of war 
munitions shipped up to March WO 
was $470,000.00 and the total dis- 
bursements to April 30 were $543,000, 
000. The cash disbursements for 


March were $41,000,000 and for April 
be $43,000,000. The products 


shells, 


covVv- 


ered by these orders include 
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and their component parts, which 


represent an immense tonnage of steel 


brass, copper, lead, etc. They in 
clude propellants and fuses, ships 
locomotives and cars There are 630 


factories, chemical and loading plants 


in operation in the dominion carry- 
ing out the orders of the imperial 
munitions board. Towards the finance 
ing of this immense business the 
Canadian government has contributed 
$200,000,000 as a loan to the imperial 
treasury, and has arranged with the 
Canadian banks for advances aggre 


gating $100,000,000. 


Sees Steel Adjustment 
When Peace Comes 


April 24.—That the 


steel business will continue while 


Hamilton, Ont., 


large 


war lasts, but will meet a period of 


Wriilit | 

adjustment when peace comes was 
stated by Robert Hobson, president 
of the Steel Co. of Canada, at the 


annual meeting on April 19 


directors were re-elected, and the 
annual financial statement, which had 
been issued earlier was received and 
adopted In this statement it was 
shown that the net profits for th 
year, after deducting charges for re 
pairs, maintenance and improvements 
and providing for war taxes for 
the years 1915 and 1916, were $5,021, 
391 rhe period of adjustment after 
the war, said President Hobson, will 


mean that financial arrangements in 


| urope will have to be effected com 
pletely and the credit of foreign pur 
chasers other than the government's 
will have to he carefully considered 
He stated that the wisdon of estal 
shing steel plants in Canada had 


full ne » dor he 
eel rully proven during tne 
two years and a half 


ants Canada would not have provid 


ed the material for the vast quant 
ties of munitions which had bee 
turned out since the war began. Such 
activities, he said, had been largely 


instrumental in putting Canada in 


nancial positior 


New 


present favorable 

May Revise Plan for 
Excess Profits Tax 

April 24 


too far in increas 


Washington, Feeling 


congress may go 


ing the existing rates of the 


profits tax, it is reported that the 
house committee on ways and means 
s contemplating a complete readjust 
ment of that feature of the proposed 
revenue bill. Work of preparing the 


, 


designed to raise $2,000,000,- 


measure, 


000 by means of taxation, was taken 
up last Friday by the committee, and 
: erabatt 1] a sien thatieas 
1 wadly Will € wo WweeKs verore 
the bill is ready be reported t 
the hous« 
It has been pointed out by some 
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committee that it 
inequitable to tax the an 
nual earnings of corporations and part 
I erships cap 
italization and so-called excess profits 
Phe provides for an ex- 
emption of $5,000 a year in profits 
and a tax of 8 per cent on all profits 
cent. Members 
said to be con- 
modification of 
levying it on gross profits, 
operating expenses, without re 
gard to the amount of capital invest- 


members of the 
would be 


without reference to 


existing law 


in excess of 8 per 


of the committee are 


sidering a complete 
tax, 


ess 


ed Some members are said te be- 
lieve that a 4 or 5 per cent tax on 
earnings of this kind would be most 


Others, however, are un- 
that the ex- 
increased from 8 
now 


productive 
derstood to be insisting 
tax be 
per cent, less the 


provided, to 25 per cent. 


exemptions 
It has been 
that 
is regulating 
buying and 


pointed out to these members 


because the government 


prices of materials it is 


’ 
about to purchase, it would be found 
the revenue from this source would 


e greatly curtailed 
General Electric Bookings 
Gain Largely 


Orders for $167,169,085, or 70 per cent 


more than the preceding year, were 
booked by The General Electric Co. in 
1916, and earnings for the 12 months 


ending December, 1916, were $18,589,528 
rhis 18.31 


the outstanding stock, compared to 11.57 


is equivalent to per cent on 


ver cent the Chairman 
( \ Cofhn, in his report, 
an expenditure of $8,282,524 


enlargements during the year, which was 


previous year 


referred to 


for plant 


abnormal and caused an amount sub- 


stantially equal to this disbursement to 


be written off against income The 
profit and loss accounts for the past two 
ears are as follows 
19lé 191 
Sales billed $134,242,29 $8 22,070 
Coet good | 118.948.198 76,898,183 
Net profit 15,294,092 $8,623,887 
Othe in 866,881 +.684.10 
Total in $19,160,973 $12,307,996 
Interest 1,44 570,08¢ 
talance $18,589,528 $11,737,910 
Dividends 2 121.646 8.129.918 
Surplh $10,467,882 $3,607,992 
Prev. sur] 13,692,871 20,084,879 
P. & I ' $34,1¢ $+ $23,692,871 


The 
New 


American Steel Export Co., 


York. has received an order from 


one of the large Japanese ship yards 
for 99 boiler furnaces. These are for 
use in ships being built in Japan. The 
order totals approximately to $120 


000. The furnaces probably will equip 


ten ocean fre ighters 
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Market Pauses as Congress Haggles 


Tool Builders Still Awaiting Word from Government—Munition Makers 
Refuse to Gamble on a Doubtful Situation—Foreign 


Orders Picking Up—Prices May Change 


leading builders of machine tools, pending 

definite action by the government with respect 
to its munition program. On the other hand, many 
smaller sellers report they are handling a large volume 
of orders, consisting of a number of miscellaneous 
inquiries for a few tools each. Coal mine operators 
and chemical works have been active in the machinery 
market; ship yards also continue to be important 
factors. Purchases by several newly organized com- 
panies are being held in abeyance pending the comple- 
tion of financing. The Palmer Ship Building Co., 
Noank, Conn., is an addition to the list of yards in 
the market for equipment. The Lehigh valley rail- 
road closed for a small list of general machine shop 
tools last week, but in general, railroad buying is at 
low ebb. 


BB easing is almost at a _ standstill with the 


Many Tools Go Abroad 

Export inquiry is active, especially from France 
and South American countries. Among recent in- 
quiries for the French was one for about 35 cranes 
for coal handling and harbor work; another was for 
six punches and shears. Six standard power presses 
were recently inquired for as well as drill presses and 
general machine shop equipment. England has not 
been active in the machinery market recently, while 
Russia’s revolution has left that country with no 
authorized buyers in New York City, rendering financ- 
ing of purchases even more difficult than before. For- 
eign orders command considerably higher prices than 
domestic business, but the scarcity of bottoms limits 
the importance of exports. However, the foreign 
demand appears to be exerting a peculiar influence on 
the market for old machinery. Offerings of used tools 
are heavy, and are being made largely by companies 
which have completed contracts or sub-contracts for 
munitions. Prices have not reflected the large supply, 
holders of such equipment seeming to feel that the 
facilities for foreign shipments may be increased in 
the near future, thus providing an outlet to the allies. 

Builders of conveying equipment report an active 
market. Crane capacity is booked fully six months 
or more ahead. The entrance of the government into 
this market is increasing the congestion of orders. 
The navy department has closed for 13 locomotive 
cranes for the Brooklyn navy yard, and is negotiating 
for more. Crane builders are giving the government 
work precedence over all other business and assert 
that, in practically all instances, private buyers, even 
those who have paid a premium of 10 per cent for 
early delivery, have assented cheerfully to the delay. 
The Crucible Steel Co. has awarded a contract for 
six electric traveling cranes to the Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger Co., Milwaukee. The General Electric Co. 
has closed for 15 electric trayeling cranes for its 
Schenectady plant. This company continues to inquire 
for miscellaneous machine tools. 

Some companies have announced another advance 
of 10 per cent in the price of milling machines, and 
will only accept orders under the provision that an- 
other 10 per cent may be added to the price in case 





of a further advance by the builders before delivery. 
Prices for milling machines now are about 80 per 
cent higher than two years ago. 


No Large Single Purchases in Chicago 


OOL buying in scattered lots is creating an active 

market in Chicago. The absence of large in- 
quiries is noticeable and except for some railroad 
lists not yet filled nothing of importance is pending. 
The Mark Mfg. Co. has closed on its inquiry for 
machine shop equipment for its new steel plant at 
Indiana Harbor and is asking figures on a few small 
tools. The Santa Fe railroad is asking for prices 
on a punch and shear, one 36-inch lathe, an axle 
lathe and a cotter pin drilling machine. As a varia- 
tion from the usudl practice bids on second hand 
equipment will be received. Some tools inquired 
for recently by this road have been canceled on 
account of high price and late delivery. 

Michigan City, Ind., is asking prices on two elec- 
trically-driven centrifugal pumps of 4,500 gallons per 
minute capacity; Lawrence, Kan., has appropriated 
$250,000 for building a waterworks plant and Othello, 
Wash., will buy an engine for its water works and 
build an electric lighting plant. 

The W. D. Gibson Co., Chicago, will build an addi- 
tion for the manufacture of springs. The Path- 
finder Automobile Co., Indianapolis, will build an 
addition for manufacturing automobile parts; the 
Best Gas Traction Co., San Leandro, Calif., is build- 
ing an addition to its tractor plant; the Union Iron 
Works, Alameda, Cal., will make extensive additions 
to its plant; the Biard Pneumatic Tool Co., Kansas 
City, will build a plant; the Pacific Steel & Boiler 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., is building an addition. The 
Geneva Foundry & Machine Co., Aurora, IIl., is 
building an addition; a central heating plant is to 
be built at the government arsenal at Rock Island, 
Ill., the Pacific Metal & Galvanizing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., will build a galvanizing plant with an annual 
capacity of 5,000 tons. 


Cincinnati Plants Making Ready 


A NUMBER of plants expecting to receive contracts 

for the manufacture of munitions are inquiring 
extensively in the Cincinnati market on deliveries, 
if contracts are placed in the next two or three weeks. 
It is understood that none of these manufacturers 
will buy unless contracts are closed with the gov- 
ernment. It has been intimated in these inquiries that 
the machine tool builders offering the best shipping 
dates, will be favored. Light machine shop equip- 
ment will be needed by the Ruff Motor Co., which 
will build a machine shop at Plymouth, Ind. The 
American Oil Pump & Tank Co., Cincinnati, will 
more than double its manufacturing facilities, for 
which equipment has been partly purchased. 


Cleveland Market Quiet 
ALES have fallen off sharply during the last week 


in the Cleveland machine tool market. Some new 
business is pending, but this is largely in small lots 
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Every part of an engine and its coaches or cars 


is under continual hard strains. 


Ordinary steels cannot long ‘withstand such 


treatment. 


AGATHON STEELS have come to the rescue 


of manufacturers who are up against just such 
propositions — conditions where the utmost 
strength can be obtained without excessive 
weight. 


AXGATHON STEELS 





are manufactured only for those who require high grade steels. 


If you are a particular user, 


‘“‘AGATHON” STEELS WILL SERVE YOUR 
PURPOSE BEST 


OUR PRODUCTS: 


*“AGATHON"™ Chrome Nickel 
“AGATHON”™ Chrome Vanadium 
“AGATHON"™ Nickel Steels 
“AGATHON™ Special Analyses 
“AGATHON”™ Vanadium 
“AGATHON"™ Chrome Steel 
“AGATHON”™ High Carbon 


Write us 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


DETROIT OFFICE—326-27-28 Ford Building, F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 
CLEVELAND OFFICE-—Hickox Building, The Hamill-HickoxCo., District Representative 
CHICAGO OFFICE—Room 1370 Peoples Gas Bidg., 122 South Michigan Bivd 

A. Schaeffer, District Representative 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—902 Widener Bidg., Frank Wallace, District Representative 


J. E. DOCKENDORFF & CO., 20 Broad St., New York, N. Y., General Export Agents 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 
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of one or two tools. 
inquiring for a few machines. 


equipment. 
asking for catalogs of planers. 


One local automobile plant is 
The Toledo Machine 
Tool Co., Toledo, O., is in the market for some heavy 
Johnston & Jennings Co., Cleveland, is 
Deliveries and prices 
are unchanged. All deliveries are being quoted sub- 
ject to government requirements and many dealers 
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report an attitude of co-operation in this regard on 
the part of some companies that have had machines 
on order for months. 
has been waiting for several months for a big engi- 
neering tool advised the dealer he had notified the 
navy department that this machine was at their dis- 
posal at the plant of the builder. 


One local manufacturer who 


New Construction and Equipment 


What it is 


Where it is 


Who's doing it 





Among New England Factories 


Mc- 


con- 


The W. H. 


reinforced 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Elwain Shoe Co. will build a 


crete, 5S-story, 44 x 400-foot addition to its 
group of factory buildings in South Man- 
chester. 

BOSTON.—Atlantic Chemical Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $800,000, by 
Frank E. Nye; Eugene B. Yates and Arthur 
W. Hawke. 


Whiting will build a 
basement, 55 


64 East 


John L. 
2-story and 
building at 


BOSTON. 
reinforced concrete, 
x 60-foot manufacturing 
Brookline street. 

BOSTON. 
reinforced concrete and fireproof, 1 
story, 90 x 54-foot high pumping 
station for the city at Commercial street and 
Copp’s hill About one mile of high 
pressure pipe will be laid. 

BOSTON.—The Myles Standish Real Es- 
tate Trust has let contract for a stone and 
terra cotta, fireproof, ll-story, 78 x 382-foot 
hotel of 600 rooms to be known as the Myles 
Standish and to cost $4,500,000, including 
the land, at St. James avenue, Providence 
and Berkeley streets. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Machine Co. has let a 


being drawn for a 
brick, 


pressure 


Plans are 


terrace. 


Blanchard 
rein- 


The 


contract for a 


forced concrete, fireproof, 2-story, 90 x 60 
foot machine shop at State and Amart streets. 

HUDSON, MASS.—Lawson T. Hill, Nut- 
ley, N. J., has bought a tract of land on 
Central street and will build a Il-story, 40 x 
420-foot shoe factory. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—H. W. Smith, 
Cleveland, has been awarded the contract to 


build a brick and steel, 3-story, 133 x 499-foot 
with two mill for Passaic Cotton 
Company. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS.—A 
ized company with $500,000 capital 
over the old Currier and Jackman ship yards 
on the Merrimack river and will build 15 
wooden steamers of about 3,000 tons each for 
the United States government. The officers 
of the company are: President, Edmond W 
William S 


wings the 


newly-organ- 
has taken 


Brown, Boston; vice president, 
Currier, Lowell, Mass.; treasurer, Charles S 
Judkins, Boston; and clerk, Fred D. Barney 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Robbins, Gamwell 
& Co., 68 West street, will build a_ 1-story 
machine shop, 47 x 70 feet. 
WALTHAM, MASS.~—Hudson L. Thomp 


Co. has drawn for a 


Mig. had plans 
3-story machine shop, 50 x 100 feet. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Walter B. Taylor, 
founder, 29 Jackson street, has let a 
brick, I-story, 50 x 80-foot 
and Brookfield streets. 
MASS. 


purchased a 


son 


brass 
contract for a 
foundry at Grove 

WORCESPER, 
Waterbury, Conn., 
and will erect an 
$50,000. It will 
the name of the Worcester Foundry Co 


MASS.—Midgley & Pren- 
incorporated to do an iron 
with $25,000 capital 
Robert L 
clerk. 


>7?>9 
eee 


Thomas J. Finn, 


has site here 


iron foundry to cost about 


probably be operated unde: 


WORCESTER, 
tice have been 
and steel metal 
by Henry F. 
treasurer 
firm of 


business 
Midgley, 
and E. R. 


the same 


president ; 
West, 


name at 


Prentice, 
It succeeds a 
Summer street. 


PROVIDENCE, R. Prod- 


I.—The Nitrogen 


ucts Co. recently incorporated with $200,000 
capital has filed an application for increase to 
$500,000. Edward E. Arnold is president and 


Howard C. Ripley, secretary. 


WOONSOCKET, R. IL—The Gold Mark 
Knitting Co. which has becn incorporated un- 
der the laws of Massachusetts $150,000 
capital, has let contract for a brick and rein 
forced concrete, 3-story, 100 x 400-foot fac 
tory at Railroad avenue and James street 
The officers of the company are: James Mc 


with 


Carthy, president; William McCarthy, treas- 
urer and James A. Drury, Boston, clerk 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Elliott-Corn- 
wall Mfg. Co. has been incorporated wit! 
$100,000 capital by John H. Elliott, presi 
dent; Amasa Trowbridge, vice president; Ed 
ward S. Cornwall, Startford, Conn., treasurer 
and Frederic A. Bartlett, secretary. 

GROTON, CONN.—New London Ship & 
Engine Building Co. will build a machine 
shop extension to be lI-story, 64 x 117 feet 
and cost $15,000. General contract has gone 
to H. R. Douglass, Inc., 376 Bank street, 
New London 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN The Landers, 
Frary & Clark Mig. Co. will build a_ brick, 
30 x 140-foot factory in the rear of East 
Main street. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN The New Haven 
Clock Co. has been authorized by the legis 
lature to increase its capital from $1,000,00/ 
to $1,750,000. 

SOUTH WILLINGTON, CONN.—G. Hall 
Jr. & Co. will build a brick, 3-story, 120 x 
160-foot addition to their manufacturing plant 


Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


BROOKLYN.—The Ramburg Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $150,000 capital 
by H. W. Ramburg, E. J. Widness and R. 
T. Martinsen, 206 Broadway. 

BUFFALO.—The Flexible Armored Hose 
Corporation has been organized by L. F. 
Gilbert, E. G. Kinkel and C. A. Dutcher. 

ELMHURST, L. IL, N. Y.—lInterborough 
Rapid Transit Co. will erect a _ transformer 
station. Engineer is George H. Pegram, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Expert 
Metal Reducing Co. will build a factory and 
office building, l-story, 30 x 76 feet. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—The Pipe 
Railing Construction Co. is anxious to secure 


names and addresses of foundries equipped to 
manufacture 2 and 3-pound malleable castings 

NEW YORK.—Cutting & Washington have 
incorporated with $200,000 capital to 
machinery, etc., by F. R. and 
Nassau street. 


been 
manufacture 
R. F. Cutting, 32 

NEW YORK.—Utility Tractor Co. has been 
organized with $1,000,000 capital to manufac 
ture motor tractors, by J. F. Bark and J. F 


Bark Jr., 165 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Bel! Automobile Cor 
poration has been organized with $500,000 
capital as mechanical and electrical engineer 


by J. Bell, P. M. J. Sullivan and P. Pileston, 
19 Liberty street. 
NEW YORK.—The Whiteside Electric & 


has been organized to manufacture 
scientific apparatus with $30,000 capital by A. 
T. Sommer, H. Herzbrun and O. Sampler, 
240 East 102nd street. 

NEW YORK.—The J. B. Crockett 
been organized with $650,000 capital to manu- 


Mig. Co 


Co. has 


facture airplanes, agricultural implements and 
machinery by J. H. Stewart, H. P. Coursen 
and L. W. Henry, 149 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—The Bare Wire Co. has 
been organized by J. S. Keith, E. F. Water 
bury and E. W. Moore, 10 East Forty-third 


with $500,000 capital to manufacture 
wire, cables and insulated wire. 

NEW YORK.—The Ever Ready 
& Tool Works has been incorporated with 


street, 


Machine 
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Patriotic Talks with 


ROLLING MILL JIM 





Had a letter from 
Uncle Sam the other 
day telling me to get 
the Old Mill prepared 
so I just shot in an 











order for a bunch of 
Hubbard Rolls and 
now I don’t care 
whether they call me to the Front or not 
as the Old Mill will run on just the same. 





Hubbard Steel Foundry (Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND, 
« O Hinds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steed Castings. 










Sey you sew it ie Tur Teow Teane Review 
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25,000 capital to manufacture tools, dies and 
special machinery, by H. Stele, J. Pitts and 
W. Stampleman, 1792 Washington avenue. 

ROCKWOOD, N. Y¥.—Rockwood Mfg. Co. 
will erect a I-story hydroelectric power 
plant, 54 x 62 feet, to cost $300,000. Donald 
W. Hyde is president. 

ROME, N. Y.—The Rome Iron Mills Co. 
has been incorporated with $2,000,000 capital 
to manufacture iron, steel and tools, by F. R. 
Series, A. R. Palmer, and H. G. Wenzel, 2 
Ferry street, Woodhaven. 

UTICA, N. Y.—The Structural Concrete 
Co., Dayton, O., has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Gas & Electric Co., of Utica, 
to erect a hydro-electric power station. The 
contract calls for an expenditure of $700,000. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Pennsacker Co. 
has started work on a 94 x 200-foot addition 
to its foundry. 

BRADDOCK, PA.— The Walker Foundry 
& Machine Co. recently started work on a 
plant in New Florence and_ will . shortly 
award contracts for a machine shop 124 x 
166 feet and for an addition to the main 
foundry building which will be 36 x 40 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA.—F. Weber & Co. will 
build a plant, 5-story, 42 x 150 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—E. J. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Hunting Park and Wissahickon avenues, will 
erect an addition to its machine shop. 

PHILADELPHIA.—American Metal Works 


will erect a manufacturing building and nickel 
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plating shop, to be 2-story, 60 x 320 feet. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Hall Gas Engine Co., 

Bridesburg, a suburb of this city, will build 

a l-story brick machine shop, 30 x 97 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Work will be started 
at once on a machine and electrical shop for 
the United States government navy yard at 
League Island. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Heinel Machinery 
Co. has been organized with $100,000 capital 
as mechanical engineer, by Chas. Heinel Jr., 
J. S. Uterly and H. R. Ewart, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—The North American 
Motors Co. has awarded a contract for the 
erection of the first building for its new plant. 
It will be 72 x 302 feet, which will be ad- 
joined by a 48 x 50-foot office building. 


SWISSVALE.—Benrer Drilling Tool Co. 
will build an addition to its machine shop, 1- 
story, 40 x 50 feet and cost $3,000. 


YORK, PA.—The American Chain Co. has 
purchased a site adjacent to its plant and 
will build a 3-story addition to its plant. 


CAMDEN, N. J. — The Joseph Pedrick 
Foundry Co. is planning to erect a 75 x 78- 
foot factory on a 2-acre site recently pur- 
chased. The company will manufacture cast 
iron boilers. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. — The Jersey Steel 
Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture steel ingots and billets by 
A. B. Shanahan, W. Turner and H. Cross. 
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NEWARK, N. J.—Aluminum Goods Mig. 
Co. has let the general contract for its pro- 
posed $250,000 plant to W. W. Oecficin, Mani 
towoc, Wis. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Wadell-Bowen Co 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery and tools by G. F. 
Bowen, Newark; and J. E. Wordley, East 
Orange. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Doherty & Wadsworth 
Co., 41 Beech street, will erect a boiler house, 
l-story, 50 x 50 feet, to cost $4,000. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. will receive bids up to April 24 for 
2-story and basement 80 x 120 brick, con 
crete and steel addition for the manufacture 


of machine tools. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Automatic Air & 
Steam Line Connections Co. has been organ 
ized with $100,000 capital by Adam Reemer, 
J. S. Trip, Oklahoma City, Okla., and H. 
H. Umberder, Trenton. 


RICHMOND, VA. — Richmond Terminal 
Co. will build a 1-story power house. Engi 
neer is E. M. Hastings, First National Bank 
building. 

WASHINGTON.—The navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, No. 571, is in 
the market for Monel metal for Curtis turbine 
blades, 1,425 pounds; for 3,800 pounds of 
copper boat sheatings and for 20,725 pounds 
of sheets for condenser tubes. 


Activities in the Central States 


BELOIT, WIS.—The .J. Thompson & Sons 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments is rebuilding its burned plant. 


BELOIT, WIS.—The Wisconsin Farm Im- 
plement Co. plans to erect a 40 x 75-foot 
addition to its foundry. Part of the equip- 
ment has been purchased. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Damrow Bros. 
Co., manufacturer of sheet metal articles, is 
building an addition and increasing its capi 
tal from $25,000 to $75,000. 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. — The Miller Fruit 
70 x 175 feet to cost $35,000. 


MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Mfg. Co. 
will build a I-story addition 114 x 228 feet 
to cost $60,000. C. H. Jones is president. 


MILWAUKEE. — Hoffman & Schmauffer, 
manufacturers of metal and wood pattern’, are 
building a new plant on Fifty-sixth street, 
West Allis. 


MILWAUKEE. — The National Brake & 
Electric Co, will build a Il-story addition, 86 
x 100 feet, to its storage building at the 
foot of Park place. 


MILWAUKEE.—A new plant for the man- 
ufacture of water meters will be erected by 
the Badger Meter Mfg. Co. Plans are being 
prepared by Architect E. C. Clauer for a 
fireproof factory and machine shop, 78 x 180 
feet. Bids will be taken about April 30. 


MILWAUKEE.—tThe Illinois Steel Co. has 
contracted for the construction of a 600-foot 
reinforced concrete coal dock, equipped with 
a Hoover & Maddock unloader with a ca 
pacity of 500 tons an hour, at its Bay View 
rolling mill in Milwaukee. 


RACINE, WIS.— The Standard Automatic 
Tool Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by L. J. Berkeley and others, 


RACINE, WIS.—-The Chicago, Racine & 
Milwaukee railroad is having plans prepared 
for a 6-story, 156 x 157-foot light manufac- 


turing building to cost $200,000. 


RACINE, WIS.—The Hercules Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture forging 
and other metal working machinery with $50,- 
000 capital stock by John M. Scott, C. C. 
Gittings and L. J. Berkeley. 


RACINE, WIS.—The Mitchell Motors Co. 
has awarded the general contract to the Raulf 
Co., 53 Patton building, Milwaukee, for the 
erection of a 4-story reinforced concrete and 
brick. warehouse and shipping room, 100 x 
350 feet in size It will cost about $100,000. 
E. B: Funston, Racine, is architect. 


STRATFORD, WIS. — Bonds for $16,000 
will be voted on soon for water works con- 
struction. W. G. Kirchaffer, of Madison, is 
engineer. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS. The Milwaukee 
Corrugating Co. has engaged Klug & Smith, 
architects and engineers, Milwaukee, to make 
plans and supervise the construction of a 
corrugating shop, 120 x 250 feet. The build- 
ing will cost $50,000 and equipment about an 


equal amount Louis Kuehn is president. 


ALMA, MICH.—The J. F. Field Co., man- 
ufacturer of truck bodies, will build a _ 1- 
story factory and office building 60 x 300 
feet. J. F. Field, of Ionia, is general manager. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The Hoover Steel 
Ball Co. will build a I1-story brick addition 
200 x 400 feet. 

DETROIT.—The Ainsworth Mfg. Co. has 
increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

DETROIT. The Detroit Seamless Tube 
Co. will build a shop 400 x 700 feet, to cost 
$100,000. Bids will be taken soon. 

DETROIT.—A. J. Stocker, 1211 East Grand 
boulevard, plans to build a I-story, 35 x 100- 
foot factory. 

DETROIT.—The Parsons Mig. Co. is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a $50,000, 1-story, 60 
x 450-foot manufacturing building, by Archi 


tects Esselyn & Murphy, 206 New Telegraph 
building. 

GRAND HAVEN, MICH. — The Keller 
Pneumatic Tool Co., of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
is planning to move to Grand Haven shortly. 
Work on its new 100 x 330-foot factory build- 
ing is progressing rapidly. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—<Architects and 
engineers B. E. Parks & Son, are preparing 
plans for a 2-story, 72 x 608-foot manufac- 
turing building for the Michigan Owner Du 
plex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—A factory ad 
dition will be built by the Grand Rapids 
Blow Pipe & Dust Arrester Co., which will 
be two stories, 50 x 120 feet, and will cost 
$25,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH The Grand 
Rapids Textal Machinery Co. has acquired a 
270 x 900-foot factory site with railroad sid- 
ing facilities. The company will build a new 
plant immediately. 


MENOMINEE, MICH The Menomince 
Motor Truck Co. will build an addition. 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH.—The Marshal! 
Castings Co. will build a plant at South 
Haven. 

AURORA, ILL.—The Geneva Foundry & 
Machine Co. will build a foundry addition 75 
x 144 feet to cost $8,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Cooley Mig. Co. has been 
incorporated for $40,000 by Fred Cooley, and 
Julian Leffler. 

CHICAGO.—The Bates Valve Bag Co. will 
build a 3-stery machine shop 60 x 100 feet 
at 7314 South Chicago avenue, costing $30,000. 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago Screw Co. has 
bought 20 acres in the northwestern portion 
of Chicago and will build a plant later. 

CHICAGO.—The National Equipment Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $150,000 
to $180,000. 
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SUPERFINE 
STEEL CASTINGS 


Automobiles, Auto Trucks and 


High Grade Machinery 


MADE OF 


BLACKWOOD STEELS 


We also specialize 


CASE HARDENING BOXES 


AND 


LEAD and CYANIDE POTS 
made of specially prepared steel 


ALSO 


ELECTRIC CASTINGS 


of the highest permeability 
AND 
CASTINGS made of special alloys 
WRITE US. 


The Blackwood Steel Foundry Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 









Blackwood Steel Cast- 
ings receive a very 
thorough sand blasting 
Notice the unusual view 
shown below—-our rotary 
table sand blast machine 




















looking from the in 
side out 
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CHICAGO.—The W. D. Gibson Co., Wil- 
low street and Clybourn avenue, manufacturer 
of steel springs, will build a 1 and 2-story 
addition, 55 x 220 feet, costing $90,000. 

CHICAGO.—Howard Baker, trustee for the 
Metal Block Corporation, has bought from 
the Division street manufacturing district 100 
x 558 feet, on which a Il-story concrete fac 
tory building, costing $25,000 will be erected 

CHICAGO.—The Goodman Mfg. Co., build 
er of mining machinery, has bought the south 
half of the block at Forty-eighth and Halsted 
streets. An addition to the present plant is 
now being built at a cost of $250,000 

CHICAGO.—The James A. Brady Foundry 
Co. purchased a site 266 x 449 feet and plans 
to erect a group of buildings including a 
foundry 150 x 360 feet and a cleaning build 
ing 90 x 135 feet which will represent a to 
tal cost of $300,000 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Plans are being 
made for a central heating plant, Il-story, 50 
x 180 feet, to cost $150,000, for the Rock 
Island arsenal, Col. George W. Burr, com- 
mandant. 

STREATOR, ILL.—W. A 


quired a site and will erect a 50 x 150-foot 


Angier has ac 


shop 

CONNERSVILLE, IND Fire 
destroyed the plant of the Central Mig. Co 
with a loss of $100,000. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND The Edward 
Valve & Mig. Co., O. E. Oleson, president, 
72 West Adams street, Chicago, will build a 
l-story foundry, 80 x 140 feet, costing $15,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS The Climax Machin 
Co. will build an addition 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The Pathfinder Automo 
bile Co. has increased its capital to $5,000,000 


and will manufacture automobile parts now 
Stalnaker is 


recently 


being bought elsewhere we. & 
vice president. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—E. ¢ Atkins & Co.,, 
saw manufacturers, have announced plans for 
a 4story brick and steel addition to be 50 
x 125 feet. The company expects to have 
the addition ready for occupancy late in the 
fall. 

IRVING, IND. — The 


Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 to 


Irvington Hardware 


manufacture hardware by I. P. Geese, K. G 
Whitney and F. M. Dickerman 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Alexander Spy 
chalski, city clerk, is taking bids on two 
electric motor driven centrifugal pumps of 
4,500 gallons per minute capacity each with 
motors and accessories s 
CANTON, O.—The Hoover Suction Sweep 
er Co. is building an addition to its plant 
which will be used for a foundry 
CINCINNATI. — The John Steptoe Co., 
Camp Washington, will almost double the 
size of its plant by the addition of a new 
building 59 x 130 feet, two stories 
CINCINNATI. — The Mig. Co 
has purchased the northwest corner of Fourth 
and Culvert streets, and 30 feet on the east 
side of Butler street, with the view of ex 
tending its manufacturing facilities. 
CINCINNATI. — Plans for the terminal 
building for the Cincinnati & Lebanon and 
the Norfelk & Western railroads will be pre- 
pared by Architect Harry Hake. Two build 
ings 900 feet long, and an office _ building 
three stories high, are included in present 


Edwards 


plans 

CLEVELAND.—The H. & K. Tool Co 
has been organized with $30,000 capital by J 
L. Vaughn. R. L. Queisser and A. Hohmann 

CLEVELAND.—The K. & N 
Castings Co. has applied for a permit to 
erect a 60 x 200-foot, 1-story foundry and 
2-story office to cost $18,800. 


CLEVELAND.—The A. L. Wayson Realty 


Aluminum 
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Co. has acquired a 130 x 160-foot site on 
Lakeside avenue on which a factory will be 
erected 


CLEVELAND.—J. D. Kunkle, care of the 





Do You Know That: 


The Jordan L. Mott Iron Co. 
has moved its offices from Fifth 
avenue, New York, to Trenton, 
N. J., for the purpose of centraliz- 
ing its work. The company will 
continue its show and sales rooms 
in New York. 


* af * 


7 he Setfreat & W oodruff Co . 
Cincinnati, has been formed by 
Christian Seifreat and W. N. Wood- 
ruff to deal in old and new ma- 
chinery. A branch office will be es- 
tablished in Dayton, O. 

SS 

The Peerless Drawn Steel Co. an- 
nounces the opening of its Detroit 
office at 1938 Penobsi ot building 
L. H. Carlisle is sales manager in 
this district. 

ke 2 

A. Eugene Michel and staff, ad- 
vertising ‘engineers, . have moved 
from the Woolworth building to 
larger quarters at 116 Nassau street, 
New Y ork. 

a. 

The Anson-Byrne Co 
sales agent for air compressors, cen- 
trifugal pumps and similar machin- 


Chicago, 





ery, has opened new offices at 10 
South La Salle street 
a 

The Philadelphia Steel & Forge 
Co., with works at Tacony, Pa., 
has changed its name to the Tacony 
Steel Co. There will be no change 
in the personnel of the company 

Sti 28 

Charles Hardy, 50 Church street, 
New York, has been appointed sales 
agent for the Phelps Dodge Corpo- 
ration, for the sale of manganese 
dioxide and furnace ore production 
of the company’s Bunker Hill Mines. 

é. @¢ ** 

Scovell, Wellington & Co., certt- 
fied public accountants and indus- 
trial engineers, have established a 
Cleveland office in the Illuminating 
building under the direction of H. 
L. Green, resident manager, and V 
D. Bierman, associate manager 

Se “<6 

The offices of the B. M. Gardner 
Co., Cleveland, have been removed 
to 321-322 Guardian building. The 
Gardner company has also opened a 
branch office at 704 Ford building, 
Detroit, in charge of C. E. Conover 

Sa ee 

The Gibb Instrument Co. has 
moved its office and laboratories 
from the Highland building, Pitts- 
burgh, to 5716 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 


land 
x... 





Po 
= 








Schauffler Realty Co., Leader News building, 
plans to erect a manufacturing plant to cost 
$500,000 

CLEVELAND. — The:~ Allen Osborn Co., 
Rose building, will take bids shortly on an 
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$80,000" 100 x 350-foot factory The client's 
name is withheld. 

CLEVELAND.—The Forest City Engineer- 
ing Co., 1001° Hippodrome building will take 
bids shortly for a machine shop for the Bax 
ter Gear Cutting Mfg. Co It will be of 
brick and steel, 60 x 148 feet and will cost 
$15,000 


COLUMBUS, O The Owe: I Snyde 
Co has been incorporated for $50,000, by 
scr I Sny:ler, S. ¢ Kershaw, W E 
Renoy, R. J. Bartlett and Martha V. Fieser 


DAYTON, O The Miami Tool & Die Co 
has awarded the Structural Engineering Co 


ontract for a new $20,000 factory build ng 
DAYTON, O Officers { the Sheffield 
Machine Tool Co. announce the company will 


tild a $25,000 shop 


DAYTON, O [he Dayt 
has been incorporated with $500,000 capital 
by E. A. Deeds, H. E. Talbott, ( F. Ket 
tering and Orville Wright 


DAYTON, O.—A storm water pump sta 


tion to cost $14,( thre storie “ c 
built by the city of Dayton Equipment has 
not been purchased 

DAYTON, O rl Smith Gas Engine Co 
is planning to build a 2-story office building, 
a machine shop and a foundry The Dayton 
Research Laboratories Co. will build a 4-story 
building, 50 x 20 feet k A Deeds ¢ 
prcsident f both companies 


“ELYRIA, O.—The Duplex Mfg. & Foundry 
Co us been incorporated by M. A. Cope 


the 
MASSILLON, O The Mass n Smelte 
Cx has been incorporated wit! $10.00 by 
Williat Bryant, I ( Davis, Albert He 
et al 
PORTSMOUTH, O The Portsmouth Re 
tories Cx plan to erect a fire brick plant 
East Portsmouth t ost $75 
TOLEDO, O The Maumee Patter: { 
iker of mechanical patterns s been incor 
ited with $10,000 by (¢ I Bunting, et 


rOLEDO, © T he Westerr Mig Co will 


uild a factory 60 x Il feet, two stories 
ind basement, to cost $435, It will be 
brick und = steel constructior Plans have 


been prepared. 

TOLEDO, O.—Architects Langdon & Fi 
ley, Nichols building, have completed plar 
for a factory for the Western Mfg. Co The 
building will be of brick and steel and w 
cost about $35,000 

YOUNGSTOWN, O Architect J, W 
Decker is preparing plans r a new $250.00 
office building for the Brier Hill: Steel Co., 
J. C. Campbell, Vickers building planning 
to erect a $50,00( mercantile building 
Fairmont road 

LOUISVILLE, KY I Louisville ( 
& Foundry Co., with capital of $10,900, has 
been incorporated by H., 
Charles Schimpeler. 

LOUISVILLE, KY The Louisville Car & 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated to I 
cars with $10,000 capital by C 
Schimpeler, and Henry Schimpe 


er 


Chas G 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Henry Vogt M 
chine Co. is erecting a drop-forge shop ad 
dition to its plant, 75 x 150 feet, designed 
later extension, and will insta eight stear 
hammers, 5,000 to 16,000 p I 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA The Harris Ex 
gineering Co. has been incorporated with $1 
000 capital by W. E. Deegans, W. E. H 
ris, O. ©. Hoffman and others. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Governmen 
neer? Major T. J. Jackson, Federal building 
will close bids April 30 for a power house 
at Dam 24, to cost $27,006 


H. Schimpeler, 
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Crawford Ore 
Lambert Ore 
Pennington Ore 


from our Open Pit Mines 





for making 


Basic and Foundry Irons 
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We pride ourselves on the high quality of 
our Crawford, Lambert and Pennington 
Ores—and their supremacy is acknowl- 
edged by experienced furnace managers. | 
Let us fill your requirements with them 

they will keep trouble away from you. 


The Tod-Stambaugh Company 


Perry-Payne Building 
CLEVELAND - - OHIO 
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Western and Intermountain Territory 


ST. JAMES, MINN.—The city will build 
an 80-foot tower and tank. C. L. Larson is 
city clerk. 

ST. PAUL. — The Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, has bought land and will erect a 
l-story distributing warehouse, 100 x 210 feet. 

CRESTON, IA.—C. A. 
tendent of water works, is 
pumping machinery 

DES MOINES. — Architects Lieb, Nourse 
& Resmussen, 514 Utica building, have pre- 
pared plans for a $75,000, 4-story, 72 x 132- 
foot factory for the Fitch Mfg. Co., Boone, la. 

PISGAH, IA.—Bonds for $140,000 have 
been voted for a water works and electric 


Croxton, superin- 
taking bids on 


light plant. 

WATERLOO, IA.—The Silvers Mig. Co. 
has obtained a charter in Delaware with $25, 
000 capital to manufacture a patented safety 
lock by Hugh Graef, Samuel Silvers, and C. 
G. Holden. 

WEST POINT, IA. — Bonds for $15,000 
have been sold for water works construction. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—H. Bryant, 601 R. 
A. Long building, plans to build an 8 to 12 
story steel frame and concrete theater 97 x 
127 feet. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. The Biard Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture metal working tools with $250,000 
capital by A. M. Biard, J. F. Haskell and 
F. W. Lukins. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Alios <Aufrichty Copper 
& Sheet Metal Works will build a 2-story 
factory, 48 x 50 feet. 


ST. LOUIS The S. & S. Iron Co., H. 
Schaumberg Jr, architect, 3631 Connecticut 
street, will take bids soon on a Il-story foun 
dry 52 x 102 feet to cost $10,000. 


ST. LOUIS.—The Missouri Enameling Co 
has been incorporated and is about to equip 
a plant for which melting equipment will be 
needed W. J. McConnell, St. Louis, is one 
of the organizers. 

ST. LOUIS.—Engineer A. C. Janni, 1225 
Seneca Trust building, St. Louis, and 29 
Broadway, New York, will take bids about 
May 1 for a 130 x 150-foot, 
to be erected at Eighth and Cass avenues, 


3-story factory 


St. Louis. 

NEW ORLEANS.—The Stevens Foundry 
& Machine Co. will build a 1-story addition 
costing $20,000. 

NEW ORLEANS. — The C. H. 
Cotton Picker Co. has been incorporated 
with $1,000,000 capital by William Hender- 
son, N. B. Thompson, and Frank B. Haynes, 
to manufacture cotton picking machinery. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Henderson Iron 


Wisner 


Works & Supply Co. will build a steel 
foundry. 
DALLAS, TEX. The Concrete Steel 


Forms Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture concrete forms with $150,000 capital by 
D. D. Doyle and R. W. Doyk 

GEUDA SPRINGS, KAS.—Russell Ward, 
city clerk, is taking bids on a water works 
system including pumps, building and cast 
iron pipe 

LAWRENCE, KAS Bonds for $250,001 


have been sold for the construction of wa 
ter works plant. 

VERMILION, S. D.—Architects Holmes & 
Flinn, 8 South Dearborn street, Chicago, are 
preparing plans for a $25,000, 1l-story machine 
shop for the University of South Dakota. 

BERTHWELL, N. D.—A water works sys 
tem costing $12,000 is to be built including 
a 100,000-gallon steel tank 

COLUMBUS.—tThe Texas Airline Interur- 
ban Railway Co. has been incorporated with 
$250,000 capital to build 1,300 miles of line 
H. H. Hunt, and W. T. Tait of Columbus 
are incorporators 

CASPER, WYO.—An election will be held 
April 28 on issuing $75,000 in bonds for a 
water works system. 

EUREKA, MONT.—The city council has 
passed an ordinance calling for an election 
to grant a franchise to J. J. Tetrault for a 
light and power plant to cost about $60,000. 

BOISE, IDAHO.—The city surveyor has 
$50,000 appropriated for five steel bridges 
from 400 feet to 800 feet long 

RENO, NEV.—The Louisana Consolidated 
Mining Co. is preparing to build a railroad 
to Tybo mine near Tonopah, and erect a 
500-ton smelter and install other equipment. 

ROCHESTER, NEV.—The Nenzel Crown 
Point Mines Co. is proceeding on the con- 
struction of its first unit of 100 tons capacity 
An electric haulage system is also being 
planned. 

TUSCARORA, NEV. — The 
Nevada Mines Co. is preparing to build a 
$100,000 mill 


Tuscarora- 


Up and Down the Pacific Coast 


EVERETT, WASH. — The Alaska-Copper 
River Mfg. Co. has been organized with §$2,- 
$00,000 capital by C. A. Mead, E. B. McGill, 
T. M. Williams, et al. 

OTHELLO, WASH. - Plans are being 
made for water works improvements, includ 
ing an engine, and an electric light plant. 

SEATTLE.—The United Ship Building Cor- 
poration has been organized with $500,000 
eapital by R. S. Fisher, H. H. Guth and 
Howard Berbarbo. 

SEATTLE.—The Pacific Metal & Galva 
nizing Co., 839 Henry building, is planning 
to build a galvanizing plant of 5,000 tons 
per year capacity. C. B. Phodes is president. 

SEATTLE. —- Booker, Kichl & Whipple, 
Central building, have been awarded the con- 
tract for constructing the substructure of the 
Eastlake bridge over Lake Washington canal 
at $213,000. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Clinton Copper 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal by W. M. Newman, J. P. Dillard, A. S. 
Oliver, et ail. 

SPOKANE.—Board of directors of Lucky 
Jim Zinc Mines considers erecting concen 
trating plant with a capacity of 100 tons 
daily. 

SPOKANE. — C. V. Norberg Machinery 
Co., Butte, Mont., will purchase the plant 
of the National Iron Works here valued at 
$20,000 and install equipment for manufacture 
of heavy mining machinery. 

TACOMA. — The Pacific Steel & Boiler 
Co. is preparing to build to double its pres 
ent capacity, the structure to be 60 x 135 
feet. O. T. Nelson and A. H. Chrisman are 


ewners 


TACOMA, WASH.—Former plans for the 
depot for Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
railroad have been rejected New plans have 
been started in the St. Paul office and bids 
will probably be called about June 1 

PORTLAND, ORE.-—A site has been pur- 
chased by Judge E. M. Wilson, president of 
the Pacific Coast Steel Co., at Linnton, for 
a mill to turn out angles, stcel bars, bolts, 
etc 

FRESNO, CAL.—The Einstein Investment 


Co. will build a steel frame and _ concrete 


theater building 75x 150 feet costing $150,000 

ALAMEDA, CAL.—The Union Iron Works 
plans extensive additions 

LOS ANGELES. The F. O. Engstrum 
Construction Co. has bought a site and will 
build a plant equipped to bend and cut steel 
and iron with wood work equipment also F. 
O. Engstrum is president. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — The Triumph Com- 
pound Engine Co. has been incorporated with 
$1,250,000 capital by L. A. Madox, T. M 
Hinkle and W. N. Hobart. 


The Dominion of Canada 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—The Fegles Bel 
lows Enginecring Co. has been awarded the 
general contract for an addition to the cle 
vator owned by the Western Terminal Ele 
vator Co., which will cost $80,000 Machin 
ery and equipment for the addition will be 
purchased by the contractors 


GODERICH, ONT Construction work 
will be started at an early date on a plate 
shed to be used in connection with a dry- 
dock and ship building plant to be creeted 
at Goderich, Ont., by the Goderich Dry Dock 
& Ship Building Co Material and equip 
ment will be purchased by John Youngston, 
Box 171, Goderich, Ont 

HAMILTON, ONT Thomas Myles & 
Son, 8 James street, North, will build coal 
sheds to cost $10,000 and will purchase be- 





tween $3,000 and $4,000 worth of machinery 


LONDON, ONT.—W. G. Murray, 
ion Savings building, is preparing plans for 


Domin 


the erection of a foundry at Chelsea Green, 
London, Ont., for Beatty Bros., to cost $35, 
000 Bids will be called. 

TORONTO.—The Hesco Electric Mfg. ¢ 
210 Adelaide street, is in the market for sev 
eral power stamping max automati« 
tapping machines, et« 

WINDSOR, ONT.—The Canadian Lamp & 
Stamping Co. is having plans prepared by 
Architect Gilbert Jacques, for an addition t 


its plant to be I-story, 60 x 210 feet, brick 

and steel construction to cost $25,000 
YORKTON, SASK.—F. ]. Pilkington is ir 

the market for an oi ngine estimated to cost 


$20,000 


_—_—_—— i —— —— 
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Butler Iron Company 


Affords You an Opportunity NOW to Profit by the 


Tremendous Present and Assured Permanent Demand 


for IRON 
The Butler lron Company is a $2,000,000 


Illinois Corporation. All stock non-assess- 
able, fully paid, and voting. Now offered 
par $10 per share. The company owns 
10,000 acres of land in Butler County, 
Missouri, containing vast deposits of iron 
ore which have been proved by numerous 
thorough investigations extending over a 
period of years. 


These Conservative, Experienced 
and Successful Men Are a 
Back of “Butler Iron” 


Chemical analyses show the ore on_ this 
property to contain better than 50% 
metallic iron. 


A limited amount of stock is being sold to 
extend operations and to build blast fur- 
naces ae se chemical plant, thus deriving 
in addition to the generous profits which it 
will have from its mining operations, ad- 
ditional large profits in the iron manufac- 
turing and chemical industries. 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 
Registrar of Stock. 





PRESIDENT—W. W. MECHLING, for 
twenty-four years with the Carnegie Stee! Company 
at their Homestead plants, and for two years past 
with the Forged Steel Wheel Company of Pitts- 
burgh and Butler, Pa. Mr. Mechling is now in 
active charge of the property. 


VICE-PRESIDENT—M. H. CUTTER, 
President of the Bond House of M. H. Cutter & 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Cutter has a record of twenty- 
three years experience in marketing high-grade 
bonds 


SECRETARY—J. A. MASSEN, of the law 
firm of Hollen & Massen, Chicago. 


TREASURER-—H. F. LANDECK, of Osh 
kosh, Wis. Mr. Landeck is a widely known Wis- 


consin banker and business man 


DIRECTOR—B. F. BAKER, of Kewanee, 
Illinois, Treasurer of the Kewanee Boiler Company, 
a $2,000,000 corporation, which manufactures the 
famous “Kewanee Boiler,’ large users of pig iron. 


DIRECTOR—W. E. ORTHWEIN, of St 
Louis, Mo., an influential business man and head 


of the banking house of Walter E. Orthwein. 


DIRECTOR—E. P. SEDGWICK, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Chicago Hardware Foun- 
dry Company, Capital and Surplus $700,000, which 
is also a large user of pig iron. 


DIRECTOR—C. E. TEMPLE, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Temple is well known as an 
expert on the consolidation and management of 
public utility plants. 


DIRECTOR—C. H. WHEELER, Superin- 
tendent of Ore Docks and Blast Furnaces of the U. 
S. Steel Corporation, at Gary, Indiana Mr. 
Wheeler's affiliation with the iron and steel industry 


covers a period of nearly thirty years. 


Full Particulars Upon Request 


BUTLER IRON COMPANY 


209 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


Telephone, Harrison 6813 


CHICAGO 


OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 


T. H. MEHURON 


Columbus Savings and Trust Bidg., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Say you sew it in Tue Iron Trane Review 
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PIG IRON 


(Delivery this year.) 


Bessemer valley ... 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, eastern Pa. 
Basic, 
Malleable, 
Malleable foundry, 
Malleable foundry, 
spemnese foundry, Buffalo. 
1X_ foundry, Philadelphia. 
. 2 foundry, eer. - 
. 2 foundry, Cleveland. 
. 2 foundry, Ironton...... ‘ 
. 2 foundry, Chicago oe 
. 2X foundry, Philadel; hia. ‘A 
. 2X foundry, N. J. tidewater 


Pittsburgh ... . 
Chica 
iit 


No. 2X fow Buffalo. ... 
No. 2 plain, yhiladelphia. . 

No. 2 plain, J. tidewater. . 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo........... 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham... . 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. ... .. 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 

No. 2 southern, Phila. “Aalhecey. 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 
No. 2 south’n, New York docks 
No. 3 southern, Boston docks.. 
No. 2 south. interior, New ie. 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis. 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace. Tee 
Virginia, No. 2x. Philadelphia 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston points 
Gray forge, eastern Pa...... 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh..... 


Gray forge, Birmingham....... 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace. 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago. . 
Low phos. Standard, Phila... 
Low phos. Lebanon, Pa., furnace 
Low phos., Pittsburgh. . 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo. 
Charcoal, Buffalo ..... 
Charcoal, Birmingham 


[RON ORE 


tee 39.00 to 40.00 


40.95 to 41.95 
41.00 to 42.00 
42.00 to 43.00 
- 39.00 to 40.00 


. 42.25 to 43.25 


40.95 to 41.95 


- 40.30 to 42.30 


38.00 to 40.00 
41.00 to 42.00 
41.75 to 42.75 
41.75 to 42.75 

40.00 


"” 41.50 to 42.50 


41.50 to 42.50 
39.00 
38.00 
40.90 
38.00 to 40.00 


"39.50 to 40.00 


39.00 to 40.00 
39.25 to 40.25 
39.50 to 40.50 
40.00 to 41.00 


. 38.40 to 40.40 


40.00 
42.75 
43.00 
43.25 
38.00 to 38.50 
38.95 to 39.95 
37.00 
46.00 to 48.00 
50.00 to 51.00 


. 76.00 to 78.00 


70.00 to 75.00 
60.00 to 61.00 
49.25 to 51.75 
49.25 to 51.75 


. 27.00 to 28.00 


Lake Superior Ores. Lower Lake Ports. 


Old ran 
Mesabi 3 


Old range non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton. 


Mesabi non-Bess., 51% per cent, 


Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton.. 
ssemer, 55 per cent, ton...... 5. 


- $.95 
70 
- 5.20 


ton.... 5.05 


Port Henry a, Per unit delivered eastern 
Pa. All non-Bessemer. 


Old Bed, crude, 58 ee cent. . 
Old Bed, concent., 6 
Harmony concent., 


Lump (at mines) 


COKE 


(At the ovens.) 


Connellsville furnace. 

Connellsville furnace, contract... 
Connellsville foundry, contract. . 
Connellsville foundry .......... 
Wise county furnace, contract. . 
Wise county foundry, contract. . 
Pocahontas furnace, contract... 
New River foundry, contract. ... 
New River furnace, contract. ... 


10.50c¢ to 11.00c 
cent 11.00c to 11.50c 
63 per cent 11.50¢ to rte .75¢ 


$7.50 to 8.00 

8.00 
8.50 to 9.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
6.50to 9.00 
7.00 to 10.00 
6.50 to 9.00 
7.Q0 to 10.00 
6.50 to 9.00 


FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 


METALS 

Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

delivered prompt ........... $400 to 425 
Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard and del’d, contract. nominal 
Spiegel, 20 per cent furnace re 

mainder of year............ 75.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 val ommt, Pogh., 

nominal ........ 225 

Bessemer ferro- Mien. ‘9 per cent, _ $59.00; 
10 per cent, $60; 11 per cent, $62.50; 12 per 
cent, $65; 13 r cent, $70.00 a ton at the 
Synees ot Ash , Jackson and New Straits- 

, 


pound in 


wespe-castinn titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 
carloads. 


SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 


Open hearth Phila 
Forging billets, Philadelphia... 
Pheh., nominal. 


Forging billets, 
Forging bill 


+ «+ «+ «$70.00 to 80.00 
100.00 

100 to 115 

100.00 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 85.00 
Bessemer billets, Youngstown... 75.00 to 80.00 
Bessemer bilets, Pittsburgh. .... 75.00 to 80.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 75.00 to 80.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown 75.00 to 80.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown... 75.00 to 80.00 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 75.00 to 80.00 
jose. sheet bars, Pittsburgh. 75.00 to 80.00 

nm hearth sheet bars. Pgh. . 75.00 to 80.00 

uck bars, er’ = “eget ee 60.00 
Grooved . steel skelp.. Seen pe 3.60c 
Sheared steel skelp............ 4.50¢ 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


(Gross tons.) 














Standard bessemer rails, mill. . .$38.00 
Standard open hearth rails, mill. . 40.00 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning ond Ghenange wage to :— 
Cleveland ane .- $0.95 
Newark, N. J. Pe a Ty 
Boston ...... 3.18 
Philadelphia 2.78 
Pittsburgh ave . 95 
St. Louis . Sneath adden @auee ae 
Minneapolis, iy 7 aot 

puiee ae 7 — 

(iseay, . $1.26 

New | ty ‘(all ‘rail). . - 2.58 

New York and Brooklyn (all ‘rail. 2.58 

New York and ae (by 

canal) . -. «1.25 to 1.60 
Virginia fneese to :— 

Boston docks (r. and w. ). .$3.05 

New England (all rail). 3.25 

New York dock (r. and w. tm 2.88 

—peengnem, Levee ti to :— 
Cincinnati aoe .$2.90 
icago -. 4.00 

Cleveland nth an denne med . 4.00 

ES Sores: 

Minneapolis, Be. séah deine ics 6: ee 

New York (al! +» “eseesbeaeaaa 1 

New York (r. and w.). . 4.25 

Philadelphia (all rail). - §.20 

Philadelphia tr. and w.). . 4.00 

Pittsbur EMA wiih hel bab cod . 4.90 

Savann Ga. . 2.75 

me. Ey ouis . 3.40 

Chicago to:— 

Des Moines ae ote oe .. «» «$2.80 

Milwaukee .... i dave seccat ee ae 

me St Paul. adarea sar ee 

Moline, ‘ eS eee 

Omaha Suet a fae 

Be OD ne oes a 

Ironton and Jackson, 0 — 

Chicago oo ee 

aE RS SEN es 

DE. ‘kh adenicdudhadddebabs 6 oe 1.62 

Detroit ep RES 1.81 

ER: ieee de. wccckd bees de 

Minneapolis, St. Paul.............. 4.54 

Duluth, Minn., to:— . 

Minneapolis-St. Paul a“. $1.25 

Mayville, Wis :— 

Minneapolis-St. Paul $1.75 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ibs., Pbgh. 58.00 
Light rails, 8 Ibs., Chicago.. ' 58.00 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ibs., Pbgh. $7.00 
Light rails, 12 Ibs., Chicago. a: 57.00 
Light rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh. 56.00 
Light rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Chgo 56.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 55.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Chgo. 55.00 


Relaying rails, standard, mill” 
Relaying rails light, Chicago 
Relaying rails, light, St. hh 
Spikes, railroad, ey 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago. . 

Track bolts, a: ooacen 
Track bolts, Chicago. . 
Tie plates, Chicago ..... 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, con. Pb; 4.00c 
Structural denen Philadelp ia 3.759c to 4. 409c 


.$38.00 to 40.00 
40.00 


48.00 to 51.00 
3.65¢ 

. 3.70c to 3.80c 
. 5.50c¢ to 8.00c 
-»+ + 4.60c to 4.75c¢ 
. -$60.00 to 65.00 





‘ 
Structural shapes, New York. . 3.769c to 4.419¢ 
Structural , Chicago..... 3.79¢ to 4.50c 
Tank plates, icago.......... 4.69¢ to 6.50c 
sum plates, Pittsburgh (con.). 4.50c to 4.7Se 
ank plates, Pittsburgh........ 5.00c to $.50c 
Poet plates, Philadelphia. eens 4.659c to 7.159c 
Tank plates, New Lh a Sevens 4.669¢ to 7.169c 
Bars, soft Chicago....... 3.$4c to 4.00c 


April 


26, 


RES 


1917 


Bars, soft steel, con. Pbhgh 3.50 
Bars, soft steel, New York 3.519¢ to 3.91% 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia.. 3.509c to 3.90% 
Hoops, carloads, Pbgh. contr.. 4.10c to 4.25¢ 
Hoops, Pittsburgh ............ 4.25¢ to 4.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh . .. . . 4.10¢ to 4.35e 
Bands, Pittsburgh (contr.). 3.35¢ 
Shafting, Pbgh. contr. carloads 10 to 5 off 
ar iron, Chicago. . jek cace OSG DRI 
Bar iron, Philadelphia. . dnd cheese 3.659¢ 
Bar iron, Cleveland........ 3.50c 
Bar iron, New York........ 3.669c 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh. ... 3.75¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago.. 3.50c 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh... . 50c to 3.70c 
SHEETS 


(In cents per pound.) 


(Open hearth material takes 25c above prices 


of bessemer.) 


SHEET MILL BLACK. 





Gage. Bessemer 
17 to 21 6.30 to 7.30 
22 to 24 6.35 to 7.35 
25 and 26 6.40 to 7.40 
27. 6.45 to 7.45 
28 6.50 to 7.50 
29 6.55 to 7.55 
30 6.65 to 7.65 

TIN MILL BLACK. 

Gage. Bessemer. 
15 and 16 6.20 to 7.20 
17 to 21 6.35 to 7.35 
22 to 24 6.40 to 7.40 
25 to 27 6.45 to 7.45 
28 6.50 to 7.50 
29 6.55 to 7.55 
30 6.60 to 7.60 

GALVANIZED. 

Gage Bessemer. 
10 and 11 7.50 to 8.25 
12 to 14 7.60 to 8.35 
15S and 16 7.75 to 8.50 
17 to 21 7.90 to 8.65 
22 to 24 8.05 to 8.80 
25 and 26 8.20 to 8.95 
27 . 8.35 to 9.10 
28 8.50 to 9.25 
29 8.75 to 9.50 
30 9.00 to 9.75 

BLUE ANNEALED 

Gage Bessemer. 
3 to 8 6.00 to 7.00 
9 to 10 6.00 to 7.00 
ll to 12 6.00 to 7.00 
13 and 14 6.00 to 7.00 
15 and 16 6.00 to 7.00 
No 28 hiack, Chicago 6.6% 
No. 28 galvanized, Chicago 69c to 8.1% 
No. 10 blue annealed, Phila 6.65% 
No. 10 blue annealed, Chicag: 6.1% 

TIN PLATE 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke base, 

contract ew . 7.50c to 10.50 
Tin plate, coke base, prompt. . 8.50c to 11.50« 
Terne plate, I. C. 7.1Scto 8.00 
Terne plate long 8.00. 

IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
(Price adopted April 1917 
Steel. 
Black. Galv 

Diameter in inches Per cent off 
%, “% and , butt 48 21% 
%, butt $2 37% 
% to 3, butt 55 41% 
ae UP cetas 48 35% 
2% to 6, lap 51 38% 
7 to 12, lap 48 344 
13 and 14, lap 38% 

15, lap ee 36 
Iron. 

(Prices adopted April 2, 1917.) 

Standard weight, threads and Black Galv 
couplings, diam. in inches Per cent off 
% and %, butt. 6 9 
%, butt ; 37 1 
%, butt o. 41 2 
% to 1%, butt 44 28 
Site GED sscanedés 29 14 
1%, lap 36 22 
i EO civ etedws eco 37 23 
re tee a eR ch bschoiseenenes 38 26 
7 a: Sens booedn eeabeke 37 25 
BOILER TUBES 

(Price adopted April 2, 1917.) 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, 1. c. 1.......... 34 
Trem, 3% to 4% inches, 1c 1........... 36 


—_—_——— ———— eee ee ee 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 

















ere No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland... Rsdc Mach. shop turnings, Pittsbergh 14-00 te 1428 
' P : . P No. galv. sheets, nie . turnings, Pitts 4.00 to 14. 
(Retailers eg Oe above jobbers No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati. . 8.00c Mch. shop turnings, eastern ~? 14.50 to 15.00 
: bart .s . j No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit.. 8.00c Mch. shop turnings, oe 8.50to 9.00 
Wire nails, jobbers’, Pittsburgh...$3.20to3.50 No. 28 galv. choot, St. Louis. . 8.85c RK. R. and mech. cast, No. 24.00 to 24.50 
Cited - OE... candescuiaseuee 3.10 to 3.40 Hoops, Cleveland . és 5.50c R. R. wrought, No. 1, bulfate 29.00 to 30.00 
awe wire, jobbers’, | Pittsburgh. 3.15 to ae Hoops, Detroit 4.75¢ = R. wret., No. 1, eastern Pa. 39.00 to 41.00 
jalvanized wire, jobbers’, gh.. 3.85 to 5 R. wrought, No. 1, Pittsbur .00 to 31. 
Polished staples, Pbgh....... 3.35 to 3.65 IRON AND STEEL SCRAP R. RB. wenuaha: No. 1, _— 32.00 te 28.00 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh........ 4.05 to 4.35 STEEL WORKS USE Wrought pipe, Buffalo......... 19.50 to 20.50 
Barb wire, painted jobbers’, Pbgh. 3.35 to 3.65 Wrought pipe, eastern Ee. ..» «+ +21.50 to 22.50 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers’, Pbgh... 4.05 to 4.35 (Gross Tons) Wrought pipe, New York. 18.50 to 19.00 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh. ... 8. 50 to 19.00 Net T :) 
BOLTS AND NUTS Bundled sheets, Cleveland. ...... 18.00 to 18.50 a owe 
Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) Bundled sheets, Buffalo......... 15.50 to 16.00 Angle bars, iron, Chicago $33.50 to 34.00 
ter a bolts 3$x6 inches, smaller or Frogs, switches, guards, St. L.. 27.50 to 28.00 Angle bars, steel, St. Louis.... 25.5019 26.00 
shorter, rolled thread, 40; cut threads, 35 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 28.50 to 29.50 Arch bars and transoms, St. L. 33.00 to 34,00 
and 2%, larger or longer, 25. Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 25.00to 26.00 Arch bars and transoms, Chgo. 35.00 to 36.00 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts 4% x 4 [Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 27.25 to 27.75 Busheling, No. 1, Chicago. ..... 19.75 to 20.25 
inches, smaller or’shorter rolled 40 and 10; Heavy melting steel, Cleveland. . 28.00 to 28.50 Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati. ... 16.50 to 17.00 
cut, 40; larger or longer, 30. Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 24.50 to 25.50 Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland.... 21.00 to 21.50 
Cold pressed, semi-finished hexagon nuts, Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 24.50 to 25.50 Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis.... 19.00 to 19.50 
SO and 10. Heavy melting steel, New York 23.00 to 23.50 Busheling, No. 2, Chicago. . 14.50 to 15.00 
Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 45. Hot Heavy melting steel, St. L..... 28.00 to 29.00 Cast borings, Cincinnati 10.59 eo Oo 22 
pressed square nuts, blanks, $2.10 off; tapped Heavy melt’g steel, Birmingham 19.00 to 19.50 ast borings, _Stovetens. 12.69 to 82.35 
$1.90 off. Hot pressed hexagon nuts, blank, Hydraulic pressed sheets, Cleve. 22.00 to 22.50 ast borings, St. Louis 10.50 to 11.00 
$1.60 off; tapped, $1.40 off Hydraulic pressed sheets, Pitts. 21.00 to 22.00 Cast borings, Chicago 11.25 to 11.75 
Cold pressed square nuts, blank, $1.70 off; Hydraulic pressed sheets, ( aa 19.50 to 20.00 Grate bars, Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
tapped, $1.50 off. Cold pressed hexagon nut, Low phos. steel, Buffalo. +++ 33.00 to 36.00 fron axles, St. Louis 38.00 to 39.00 
blank, $1.60 off; tapped, $1.40 off Low phos. steel, Pittsbur zh. 35.00 to 36.00 Iron axles, Cleveland sss.» 45.00 to 46.00 
Low phos. steel, eastern a..... 36.00 to 38.00 Machine shop turnings, Chicago 11.00 to 11.50 
RIVETS Shoveling steel, Chgo.. . 25.50 to 26.00 Mach. shop turnings, Cleveland. 11.00 to 11.25 
Sernneel sheen; Sanne 4.75 Shoveling steel, St. Louis 23.00 to 24.00 Machine shop turn’gs, Cincinnati 10.00 to 10.50 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh. . 408e Deen! pny a, [mee j = 50 to 33.00 Pipes shop, turaiags, — Louis Hs tA By 
St rails, , Cleveland. ... 32.00 2.5 ‘pes 8 » soeverse Oy to ow 
Tinner’s ave Tang and a Pa -_ enere . . to 32.50 Pipes and flues, Chicago . 17.50 to 18.00 
STE SHE ° * Pipes and flues, St. Louis .. 18.00 to 18.50 
oat teight Rates, Finished Material Railroad wrough . 
ght, No. 1, Cleve. 30.00 to 31.00 
Base sizes (natu. 3.60c to 4..0c ittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chgo. 30.50 to 31.00 
ty ' — —_ Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cinci. 23.00 to 24.00 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN h- Bena Railroad wrought, No. 1, St. L. 30.50 to 31.00 
Chain, 4 inch proof coil........ .ee 7.00c poenyate teen eee eee eee ees +1! —- a Lee Ls 2, ches = to yy 
MD 6 066 ove ove see 000 06 eee .9 cen ailroad wrought, No. 2, St. L to 29. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Buffalo ‘ 11.6 cents 
Base price, 7.00c to 8.00c per unds, Baltimore é'a06 600. con bees eke cents IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE 
hard, coils 1% inches and wider oa nd by 106 pot met Concer cerseseresece ty cents (Gross Tons) 
inch and heavier. gestae ee oy 189 = Axle turnings, Cleveland $17.50 to 18.00 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE i Spied Pri . * 15.7 cents Axle turnings, Buffalo . 18.00 to 18.50 
Four-inch, Chicago ........ $58.50 Minneapolis and ‘St ‘Paul. - 32.9 cents wy New hes y 2 Aiea 
Six-inch and larger, Chicago... 55.50 Denver .... ...» 83.6 cents Ss —_~ ie Bi Ge ose » 34.00 to 35.00 
Six-inch Class B, New York.... 55.50 a, AED. o'ck 600 00s ens 600 606 Ee Steel cos ro bimtagh am. - 35.00 to 36.00 
Four-inch class B, New York. . 58.50 New Orleans .............--. 30 cents Stent cas —— Bott i ork. - 42.00 to 43.00 
Four to six-inch, Birmingham. .. 48.00 to 50.00 Birmingham . vseee 45. comnts ek oe oe oe eke eee aaa 43.08 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 44.00 to 46.00 Pacific coast (all rail). -.»» 73.9 cents Stasi peed a Pitrebur, Saye. a pet y 
Light weight water and gas pipe Pacific coast (tin late). . -. 70 cents Steet = on my red . Ps a . 4 yo fog ro 
$1 per ton higher than stand- Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.0 cents beet car Sxies, em ig ++ 41.00 to 43. 
ard water. (Net Tons 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis $29.50 to 30.00 Shafting, St. Louis 27.00 to 27.50 
: WAREHOUSE PRICES Steel rails, old, Birmingham 22.00 to 23.00 Steel car axles, St. Louis 39.00 to 40.00 
Steel bars, Chicago 4.25c Stove plate, Chicago 14.00 to 14.50 Stee! car axles, Chicago P 43.00 to 44.00 
Steel bars, Cleveland............ 4.35¢ Stove plate, Cleveland 16.00 to 16.50 
se nara, — y ao Stove plate, Cincinnati 13.50 to 14.50 IRON FOUNDRY USE 
ee ars, uladeiphia « Stov ) 4 ~ aus 00 t« 5( 
Steel bars, New York. uaa 4.50c St om Pe Py oped ry *: (Gross Tons) 
Stove plate, N. J. points. .. -- 16.00 to 16.50 . . 
Steel bare, St. Louis.:. 4.30¢ Stove plate, Birmingham 13.00to 14.00 Cat wheels, (iron), Pittsburgh. . 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel bars, Cincinnati... 3.35c to 4.45¢ Stove plate, Buffalo 1650to1700 Car wheels, (steel), Pittsburgh. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Steel bars, St. Paul.. ; 4.35c¢ Stove plate, easters Pa 18.500 19.00 at wheels, Chicago ; 24.50 to 25.00 
—_ bars, over 2-in., Buffalo. . 4.50¢ Stove plate, Pittsburgh 16.00 to 17.00 © woe, ——- Pa vas py to a 
Fras 7g ¥ : r Car wheels, uffalo 4.00 to 
wey weeny ‘a = (Net Tons) Car wheels, New York 21.50 to 22.50 
Iron bars, Cleveland........... 4.30c Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chicago 18.00to 18.50 Car wheels, St. Louis 23.50 to 24.00 
Iron bars, Detroit............. 4.00c Boiler plate, cut. No. 1, St. L. 16.00t016.50 Car wheels, Birmingham. ....... 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron bars, St. Louis : 4.25¢ Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 15.25t015.75 Car wheels, Cleveland... .. 23.00 to 24.00 
Iron bars, Cincinnati. ........... 4.1S¢eto4.45c Knuckles, coup., Chicago. . 30.50 to 31.00 Cast, No. 1, N. J. points 24.50 to 25.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 4.25¢ Knuckles, coup St. Louis 7.50 to 28.00 Cast, No. 1, eastern Pa.. 29.00 to 30.00 
Iron bars, New York........... 4.00ct64.25¢ Springs, Chicago .... 30.7500 31.25 Cast, No. 1, nore. sseeeees 23,50 to 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago 4.75¢ IRON MILL USE Cast, No. 1, Birming AM. ....+. 19.00 to 20.00 
Shapes, Detroit 4.50c (Gross Tons) ana ov sen Cincinnati. .. sy to ree 
Shapes, St. Louis 4.80c Malleable railroad, Cleveland. ... 24.00 to 25.00 
oes St. Paul 4.85¢ Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh., base 2.75<cto3.25c Malleable railroad, Buffalo... 24.00 to 24.50 
Shapes, New York 4.75c Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo.. 2.75cto3.00c Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh 21.50 to 22.50 
Shapes, Cleveland 4.60c Busheling No. 1, Buffalo.. 21.50 to 22.00 Malleable railroad, eastern Pa 21.00 to 22.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 4.50c Busheling, No. 2, Buffalo... 14.00 to 14.50 Tram car wheels, Birmingham. . 17.00 to 17.50 
Shapes, Buffalo 4.60c FRBusheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh 20.00 to 21.00 (Net Tons) 
Shapes, Cincinnat 4.60c Cast borings, New York 13.50 to 13.75 : . - 5 
Plates, Chicago 6.00c Cast borings, eastern Pa 15.50t0 16.50 Cast, No 1, Chicago. .... + 21.30 to $0.99 
Plates, Detroit $.50c Cast borings, Buffalo. 13.00to 13.50 Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati........- 20.75 t0 21.2 
Plates, St. Louis ' a 6.0S<¢ Cash borings, Pittsburgh 14.50 t0 14.75 Cast, No. 1, St. Louis 31.30 to 33.00 
Plates. St. Paul... a 610c City wrought, New York 26.00 to 26.50 Malleable railroad, Chicago. . 22.50 to 23.00, 
Plates, New York 6.50c to 7.00c Cut forge, Chicago 27.50 to 28.00 Malleable railroad, St. Louis. 20.50 to 21.00 
Sinton, Glovelend ..........0.c5... $S0c Forge flash’gs, un. 10 in., Cleve. 25.00 to 26.00 Malleable agricultural, Chicago.. 19.00 to 19.50 
Plates, Philadelphia 6.5% Forge flash’gs, ov. 10 in., Cleve. 22.00 to 23.00 Malleable agricultural, St. Louis 17.50 to 18.00 
Plates, Cincinnati : 6.50c Forge, No. 1, eastern Pa 18.50 to 19.00 MISCELLANEOUS USES 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago 6.25c Grate bars, Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Clevel’d 6.50c Grate bars, N. J. points.. 16.00 to 16.50 (Gross Tons) 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo 4.50c Iron axles, Pittsburgh 49.00 to 50.00 Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov., Pitts. 32.00 to 34,00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, S. L 6.30c Iron axles, Cincinnati 44.00 t0 45.00 Revol! rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo. 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincin 6.50c Iron axles, eastern Pa..........- 38.001040.00 Reroll rails, 5 ft. & ov., BE. Pa.. 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 6.05< Iron axles, Chicago. 43.00 t0 44.00 = Reroll, rails. 5 ft. & ov., St. L. 33.50 to 34.00 
No 10 blue anl. sheets Detroit 5.7 5« Iron axles, Buffalo.......... 45.00 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or ov., Cleve. 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago 6.50c Iron rails, Chicago 33.00 to 33.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or ov., Birm. 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland 7.00c Iron rails, Buffalo 24.90 to 26.50 Net T 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati 6.40c Iron rails, Cincinnati 28.00 to 29.00 (Net Tons) 
No. 28 black sheets Detroit & Of Iron rails, St. Louis 10 50 to 31.50 Boiler punchings, Chicago... .. . 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis 6.55c Iron rails, Cleveland. . 32.00 to 33.00 Locomotive tires, Chicago... 39.50 to 40,00 


No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 6.65c Machine shop turnings, Buffalo. 11.50to 12.00 Locomotive tires, St. Louis... 37.00 to 39.00 
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ACCUMULATORS. 

irdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mach. Co., 

wa 5 . Birdsboro, Pa. 
Chambersburg Engrg. Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morgan En 9» Oe Alliance, O. 
Southwark Fay. & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tod, Wm., Youngstown, O. _ 

United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS. 


Linde Air Products Co., New York City 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Chicago, Il. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ADAMITE ROLLS. 
Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AEROPLANE WIRE, STRAND AND 
CORD. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
AIR SEPARATORS. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., The, 
hicago, Ill. 
ALLOYS. 
American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, 
Bourne-Fuller Co., The, Cleveland, O. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
Haynes Stellite Co., The, Kokomo, Ind. 
Standard Alloys Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Titanium Alloy Mig. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
United Alloys Steel Corp., The, Canton, O. 


ALUMINUM (Granulated). 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM (Solder). 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven. Ct 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium). 
American Vanadium Co., 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS. 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM INGOTS. 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ALUMINUM RODS (Sheet). 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS (See Steel, 
Structural). 


ANNEALERS (Pot and Muffie). 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


ANNEALING BOXES AND POTS. 
Blackwood Steel Fdy. Co., The, Springfield, O. 
Garwood Bronze & Iron Works, Garwood, N. J. 
Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Const. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United pues. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Zanesville Malleable Iron Co., Zanesville, O. 


ANTI-SLIP TREADS FOR STAIRS. 

Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES. 

Empire Art Metal Co., College Pt., N. Y. 


Eng. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


“Where lo Buy 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. é 

you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 


ARMATURES. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. . Co., 
fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASH BUCKETS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


AUTO TOWING CABLES. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 


AXLES. 

American Bridge Co., New York City. : 
American Steel Export Co., New York ~" 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, II. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, } 


AXLE LATHES. 
Bridgeford Mch. Tool Wks., Rochester, N. Y. 
BABBITT METAL. 

Keystone Bronze Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S alsleotion Metal Co., The, New York City. 
Ryerson, Jos., T., & Son, Chicago, IIl. 
BAKERS, WIRE COATING. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 


BAKERS (Wire Coating and Bluing). 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Mass. 


BALE TIES. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III. 


BALLS (Brass and Bronze). 


Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
BALLS (Steel). 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
New Departure Mig. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


BANDERS (Hydraulic for Projectiles). 


Southwark Foundry & Mch. Co., Philadelphia. 
West “Tire Setter Co., The, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAND (Steel). 

Akron-Selle Co., The, Akron, O. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, III. 


BARBED WIRE FENCE (Equipment). 


Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 


Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


BARGES (Steel). 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing). 


Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, II. 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Upson Nut Ce., Cleveland, O 


BARS (Iron and Steel). 

American Bridge Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Steel Export Co., New York City. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bingham, W., Co., The, Cleveland, O. 


@ Index to advertisements wil! give 
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If you don’t find what you 







Cleveland, O. 


Bourne-Fuller Co., 
Brown-Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 

Cambria Steel Cv., Philadelphia, Pa 

Camden Forge Company, Camden, N. J. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 

Harvey, Arthur C., Co., Boston, Mass. 
IHinois Steel Co., Chicago, III. 

Illinois Steel Co., Warehouse Dept., Chicago. 


Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, III. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R., Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich 
United Alloys Steel Corp., The, Canton, O 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 
Westerman & Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


BARS (Tin). 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS AND ANGLES. 
American Steel Export Co., New York City. 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Empire Art Metal Co., College Pt., N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & ie. Chicago, Ill 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago. Ill 


BEARINGS (Ball). 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Ball Thrust). 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y 
BEARINGS (Vanadium Steel). 
American Vanadium Co., The, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass 
Texas Company, The, New York City. 
BELT LACING (Leather). 
Chicago Rawhide =. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
BELTING (Chain). 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III 
BELTING (Leather). 
Bingham, W., Co., The, Cleveland, O 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, III 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass 
BENCHES (Steel). 
New Britain Mach. Co., New Britain, Conn 
BENCHES AND FRAMES (Drawing). 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., The, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O 
BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING MA- 
CHINES. 

Abramsen Engrg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Birdsboro St’l Fdy. & Mch. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 

: Cleveland, O 
Espen-Lucas Machine Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hinman, D. A., & Co., dwich, I 
Lourie Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, N. Y. 
United Engrg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mass. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





